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OME may say I have mistaken the way myself, although I take upon me to teach it to 

others. It is probable many will think this, and it is very possible that Ihave. But I 

trust, whereinsoever I have mistaken, my mind is open to conviction. I sincerely desire to 
be better informed. I say to God and man, ‘‘ What I know not, teach thou me!” 

Are you persuaded you see more clearly than me? It is not unlikely that you may. 
Then treat me as you would desire to be treated yourself upon a change of circumstances. 
Point me out a better way than Ihave yet known. Show me it is so, by plain proof of 
Scripture. And if I linger in the path I have been accustomed to tread, and am therefore 
unwilling to leave it, labor with me a little ; take me by the hand, and lead me 2s | am able 
to bear. But be not displeased if I entreat you not to beat me down in order to quicken my 
pace ; I can go but feebly and slowly at best ; then, I should not be able to goat all. May] 
not request of you, farther, not to give me hard names in order to bring me into the right 
way. Suppose I were ever so much in the wrong, 1 doubt this would not set me right. 
Rather, it would make me run so much the farther from vou, and so get more and more out 
of the way. 

For God's sake, if it be possible to avoid it, let us not provoke one another to wrath. 
Let us not kindle in each other this fire of bell ; much less blow it up into a flame. If we 
could discern truth by that dreadful light, would it not be loss rather than gain ? For bow 
far is love, even with many wrong opinions, to be preferred before truth itself without love ! 
We may die without the knowledge of many truths, and yet be carried into Abraham's 
bosom. But if we die without love, what will knowledge avail? Just as much as it avails 
the devil and bis angels ! 

The God of love forbid we should ever make the trial! May He prepare us for the 
knowledge of all truth by filling our hearts with all His love, and with all joy and peace in 
believing ! 


—JoHN WESLEY, in Introduction to Sermons, Vol. I. 
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The H-O Co’s 
CEREALS 


have made the 
American 
Breakfast 

Famous all over 
The World. 


H-O (Hornby’s Steam 
Cooked Oatmeal). 


Self-Raising Flour. 


Tea Biscuit Flour 
(Self Raising). 


Pancake Flour 
(Self Raising). 


Buckwheat Flour 
(Self Raising). 


«Injun”’ Bread Flour 
(Self Raising). 


Rolled Wheat. 
Hominy (Granulated). 
Yellow Cornmeal. 
Corn Starch. 
Tapioca. 

Buckwheat (Plain). 


Holgrane 
(Entire Wheat Flour). 


Whole-wheat flour is pro- 
duced to meet the demand 
created by physicians and pres- 
ent-day scientists who contend 
that flour made from the whole 
grain contains all of the ele- 
ments for the nutrition of the 
body in every stage of life, 
whereas the ordinary fine white 
flour is deprived of nearly all 
its nutritive properties by the 
process of manufacture. 


Farina. 


Also, Maple Syrup. 


There are no 


“rust as goods.” 
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Buying the Best 
and Paying for tt. 


There are two things which never go together 
—a good article and a cheap price. That old 
‘‘High quality — Low price” phrase has been 
drummed into the public ear for ages—but you, 
and every other intelligent buyer knows that an 
HONEST ARTICLE made from the BesT MATERIAL by 
the MosT sKILLED LABOR must command a PRICE 
CONSISTENT WITH ITS QUALITY; and where can 
this logic be applied more forcibly than to the 
purchase of oatmeal? For if oats be eaten to 
assist digestion, and to nourish the body, surely it 
is false economy to lose sight of quality simply 
because some inferior article is offered to you a 
penny or two cheaper. 


We make 
H-O 


from large fat oats, from which every superfluous 
element, such as hulls, specks or indigestible fibre, 
is carefully eliminated. The heart of the large, 
rich grain when thus secured is steam-cooked 
once, and cooked again by superheated air. This 
thorough but quick cooking at a high temperature, 
breaks the starch globules, and develops H-O 


into a 


Highly Nutritious and Wholly Cooked 


oat food in rolled form. 


There is no preparation of oats entitled to comparison 





with H-O. None is so thoroughly treated to retain 


all of the good properties of the grain, and to elimi- 
nate all of the unworthy parts. 











If qualtty counts with you —— Get the H-O products. 
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Seven Weeks on Italy’s Throne 


Ordinarily this would be too brief a pe- 
riod to reach conclusions concerning a 
newly-crowned monarch. But Hum- 
bert’s successor, King Victor Emmanuel 
III., has already shown of what fibre he 
is made ; and United Italy finds in this 
latest ruler of the house of Savoy, not the 
misanthropic recluse they imagined him 
to be, but a king who is fully the match 
of the Kaiser in energy and personality 
and greatly his superior in learning and 
culture. Not content, as was his father, 
to let the government be run by ministers 
to avoid giving offence, the young ruler, 
at his first cabinet meeting, vetoed several 
bills which, after investigation, he found 
objectionable. Further, he insisted upon 
taking personal direction of the depart- 
ment of Foreign. Affairs—an attitude 
which his immediate ancestors never 
dreamed of taking. In matters of court 
ceremony and etiquette he has already 
shown the courage of simplicity. Evi- 
dently the accession of this forceful. ruler 
means much for a kingdom which has 
reached so low an ebb as has Italy. It is 
said that he is indebted for many ot 
his characteristics to his noble-hearted 
mother, 





The Administration’s Policy in the Philippines 


It is no longer a matter of conjecture or 
uncertainty. The letter of instructions to 
the Taft Commission was printed in full 
last week. It places the Filipinos on pre- 
cisely the same ground, as respects security 
of person, property and occupation, as 
that occupied by citizens of this country 
under the Bill of Rights as set forth in our 
Constitution. The Commission is to estab- 
lish municipal governments in which the 
natives “shall be afforded the opportunity 
to manage their own local affairs to the 
fullest extent of which they are capable.’’ 
These local governments are to be formed 
‘*as fast as territory is held and controlled 
by our troops.’’ Further, the Commission 
is reminded that the governments they 
establish are designed ‘‘ not for our satis- 
faction, or for the expression of our theo- 
retical views, but for the happiness, peace 
and prosperity of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands; and the measures adopted 
should be made to conform to their cus- 
toms, their habits, and even their preju- 
<lices, to the fullest extent consistent with 


the accomplishment of the indispensable 
requisites of just and effective govern- 
ment.’’ In the difficult matter of the 
disposition of church lands and holdings, 
provision is made for the acquirement of 
such property by legal processes and law- 
ful compensation. And ‘no form of 
religion and no minister of religion shall 
be forced upon any community or upon 
any citizen ; and, upon the other hand, no 
minister of religion shall be interfered 
with or molested in following his calling, 
and the separation between State and 
Church shall be real, entire and absolute.’’ 
It is difficult to see on what ground this 
policy can be criticised»as tyrannical or 
imperialistic, or in what respect even its 
enemies can better it. 





How the Policy Works 


The Secretary of War sent a cablegram 
to the Philippine Commission on August 
17, asking for a report by cable of the 
views of the Commission on several points 
— prevailing business and revenue condi- 
tions ; education ; native sentiment towards 
this country ; present extent of the insur- 
rection ; probable continuance of guerilla 
warfare; conditions and requirements of 
civil government, It is difficult to sum- 
marize in a paragraph the reply. Suffice 
it to say that the Commission finds that 
the natives desire peace. Nearly all the 
insurgent leaders have surrendered or 
have been captured, except Aguinaldo. 
Proffered amnesty has had a marked ef- 
fect to induce surrender. Insurgent gen- 
erals still in arms hold out in hope ofa 
changed policy. If the coming election 
confirms the present policy, ‘‘the rem- 
nant of the insurrection will disappear 
within sixty days.’’ ‘‘ Ladrones, in part 
a heritage from Spanish rule, wil] continue, 
but can be suppressed.’’ ‘Calls are re- 
ceived from all parts of the islands for 
public schools, school supplies, and Eng- 
lish teachers.’’ Six million dollars have 
been raised by military taxation, but the 
revenue laws need revising. Business is 
hindered by uncertainty, high tariff and 
bad condition of currency. A stringent 
civil service law is being prepared. Munic- 
ipal organizations are being rapidly 
formed. Civil and criminal procedure is 
being revised. Railroad construction will 
give employment to many. A native con- 
stabulary will aid to preserve peace. The 
creation of a central government like that 
of Porto Rico will in eighteen months 
bring prosperity, education and political 
enlightenment. 


A Wise Enactment 


The law which made gold the standard 
provided, also, for the organization of 
national banks, with a capital of less than 
$50,000, in our sparsely-settled communi- 
ties. The law has been in operation a 
little over six months, and the results 


justify the wisdom of the enactment. 
There were 351 applications for permission 
to organize such banks during that period, 
and 223 were organized, or more than two 
banks a day. Iowa leads the list with 
25 ; Texas follows with 20; Pennsylvania 
and Illinois stand next with 19 each ; 
Oklahoma has 14, the Indian Territory 11, 
and Nebraska 12. In almost every case 
these new banks are located in places 
hitherto destitute of national banking fa- 
cilities. The relief which they have 
brought in the matter of credit and addi- 
tional bank-note circulation cannot help 
being great and highly stimulating to local 
business enterprises. 





The Work of the Cuban Primaries 


They were held on the 15th inst., and 
elected delegates to the Convention which 
is to frame the Constitution. There was 
no interference with the freedom of the 
ballot. The sentiment of the people will 
be honestly represented in the Convention. 
As the Democratic Union party, which is 
supposed to favor the annexation of the 
island to this country, or at least a 
protracted protectorate, received scarcely 
any support, it is evident that the Cubans 
are almost unanimous in their desire for 
absolute independence. There were a 
great many fusions and combinations, but 
the revolutionary element will evidently 
control the Convention. The most diffi- 
cult problem before the delegates, and one 
which confronts them at the very thresh- 
old, is the determination of the relations 
which shall exist between this country 
and Cuba. Annexation and a protector- 
ate may be refused, but Cuba has not 
reached the stage of development and 
unification which will enable her to form 
a government sufficiently stable to go on 
alone. She will need a powerful external 
friend, and must look to us for moral if not 
for material support. How to define, in 
constitutional terms, this relation to the 
United States, will test the skill of the 
wisest delegates. It may be ignored en- 
tirely, but the relation, though unacknowl- 
edged, will continue to exist. 





What the Census Reveals 


Growth in population is most conspicu- 
ous in factory towns, and in the cities sit- 
uated on the Great Lakes. That the man- 
ufacturing sections should grow accords 
with the well-known fact that every 
year the percentage which our man- 


ufactured exports bear to the total 
gets larger. In the case of the lake 
cities the amazing growth in com- 


merce explains the increase. Taking the 
six cities, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Buffalo, the av- 
erage growth since 1890 has been about 46 
per cent. The increase is far less marked 
in the river towns. St. Louis, St. Paul, 
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and Minneapolis indicateeach a growth of 
only a little over 20 per cent., while Cin- 
cinnati can show only about 9 per cent., 
Richmond only 4, and Albany, Omaha, 
and Sioux City have not even held their 
own. Railroad cities, particularly cen- 
tres, naturally attract population, and 
show good returns. Indianapolis, for ex- 
ample, gained ,60 per cent., Atlanta 37, 
and Denver 30. It is somewhat remarka- 
ble that Southern seaports do not show a 
higher rate than they do. Some of them, 
like Charleston, almost stand still. Mo- 
bile has done better than New Orleans, 
but even Galveston (which exceeds both), 
with her enormous shipping interests, has 
outstripped Boston in increase by only 4 
per cent. It is quite significant of the sta- 
bility of general tendencies that the new 
census reveals almost precisely what that 
of 1890 revealed. It is but a continuation 
of the last, ‘‘another chapter of the same 
story.’’ 


Utilizing Worthless Ore 


There are great beds of iron ore scattered 
all over the country and within easy 
reach of the surface, which have been 
regarded as worthless because they con- 
tain titanium, a metal that renders smelt- 
ing difficult. It is estimated that at least 
80 per cent. of our iron deposit is ‘‘ titanif- 
erous.’’ But the immense electrical power 
which the energy of Niagara makes possi- 
ble has already achieved many results 
heretofore deemed to be beyond human 
skill. And for some time past ex periments 
have been made upon this useless iron ore 
with a view to utilizing it for all purposes 
where iron is called for. These experi- 
ments have resulted successfully, and 
there will be no iron famine in this coun- 
try. The mountainous deposits of titanif- 
erous iron in the Adirondack region alone 
will be capable of meeting the demand for 
years tocome. Mr. Rossi, who has been 
conducting these experiments, has also 
succeeded in finding an alloy which 
greatly increases the quality of steel and 
cheapens the cost of production. 





For the Betterment of Cities 


This is the raison d’étre of the Nation- 
al Municipal League, which was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia in 1894, and which 
held its sixth annual meeting last week 
in Milwaukee. James C. Carter, of New 
York, is its president. 
principal feature of the meeting was the 
adoption of the municipal program, or 
‘*model city charter’’—a program of 
reform, the result of two years of pains- 
taking study and thought. This year, 
while many valuable papers were read, 
the chief interest for outsiders centered in 
the secretary’s report. It lamented “ the 
official recognition and protection of vice 
in many of our large cities; the utiliza- 
tion of public office to serve private ends; 
the prevalence of official blackmail ; the 
sinister influence of corrupt corpora- 
tions ;’’ but yet found the outlook hopeful. 
A public sentiment in the direction of 
higher municipal standards is being de- 
veloped. Progress is slow, but sure’ Nearly 
every prominent city has its reform or- 
ganization. Municipal civil service reform 
is gaining ground ; in New York and Chi- 
cago it has come to stay. The entanglement 
of national and state politics with those 


Last year the. 
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of the city continues to be a serious obsta-" 
cle to reform. If United States senators 
could be elected by a direct popular vote, 
and partisan ballots could be done away 
with, and home rule established in our 
cities, municipal issues could then be de- 
termined from a municipal standpoint. 
The report contended that every city 
should own its own franchises, but ex- 
pressed doubt whether in every case it 
should operate them. 





** The Real Criminals’’ 


In a paper read before the League at 
Milwaukee, Dr. Washington Gladden 
maintained that the real plunderers of our 
cities are not the bosses. The bosses have 
their bosses, of whom the public know 
nothing. They are often ‘ very respect- 
able citizens,’’ or influential corporations, 
and no one suspects that it is they who 
finance the machines, work their selfish, 
unscrupulous will, and create and own the 
bosses. But this is nevertheless true. It 
is they who know to whose order to draw 
a check if they wish to secure the passage 
ofalaw. No method of municipal reform 
can do away with the boss — no separate 
city elections, no civil-service reform — for 
the boss is not dependent for support and 
power on the prices paid by office-holders 
for office, but upon these invisible corrup- 
tionists in the background. Such as these 
are ‘‘ the real criminals,’’ says Dr. Glad- 
den, and he very properly insisted that the 
social conscience needs ‘‘ toning up ”’ toa 
clear perception of the wickedness of these 
wealthy and unsuspected managers who 
purchase legislation by wholesale, and do 
not hesitate to invest hundreds of thou- 
sands in city bosses because secure of grasp- 
ing millions in municipal spoliation in re- 
turn. 





Massacre of Chinese on the Amur 


There is no question about the truth of 
the report that at least 5,000 Chinese were 
taken to the banks of the Amur by the 
Cossacks on July 14 and were ordered to 
cross to the Chinese side without boats, 
the river being a mile wide. Those who 
tried were drowned ; those who resisted 
were stabbed or shot. This was bad 
enough, but Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
who was traveling in that region at the 
time, writes to the New York Lvening 
Post that, though rafts were used, they 
were overcrowded, and that the river 
where he saw it was “ fairly black ’’ with 
dead bodies. He also states that he saw 
as many as thirty villages and hamlets of 
the Chinese in flames, one of them a city 
of 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants. Everything 
had been peaceable in Manchuria along 
the line of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
until June. Russians and Chinese were 
on the most friendly terms in the joint 
construction and protection of the railway. 
But when the Professor reached Blag- 
ovestchensk a month later, all wus 
changed. The valley of the Nonyi, which 
extends from central Manchuria up to the 
Amur, and which had been thickly stud- 
ded with villages, had been utterly laid 
waste. The Chinese were the aggressors. 
They did not do much injury. They fired 
on passing steamboats, burned some Rus- 
sian villages, and created alarm. But 
this enraged the Cossacks, and they swore 
they would inflict upon the Chinese a les- 
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son they would never forget. The war- 
fare thus unhappily started on the Sibe- 
rian-Chinese frontier will be a prolonged 
and bloody one. 





Our Clean-Cut Policy in China. 


The period of indecision has passed. 
The President has announced his policy. 
Dilatory proposals from other Powers will 
no longer delay action, so far as this Gov- 
ernment is concerned. Our legation will 
remain in the Chinese capital. It will be 
provided with a guard of about 1,800 men, 
consisting of a regiment of infantry, a 
squadron of cavalry, and a battery of ar- 
tillery. The rest of the army and the 
marines will be withdrawn. To offset 
this reduction, the naval force will be in- 
creased by the battle-ship Kentucky and 
three smaller ships. Prince Ching and 
Earl Li are accepted as plenipotentiaries 
on the part of China, and Minister Conger 
will be authorized to enter at once with 
them upon preliminary negotiations for 
peace. Germany, in reply to her note, is 
informed that the punishment of the 
guilty will be demanded, unless China 
undertakes this obvious duty of her own 
accord, 





Our First Cable Ship 


She is one of our captured vessels, the 
steel steamship Rita, 300 feet long, taken 
by the Yale while trying to run the block- 
ade off the east coast of Porto Rico. She 
was renamed the Burnside, and has been 
used in the army transport service. In 
her re-fitting she was provided with ice, 
refrigerator and distilling plants, and with 
a battery of seven rapid-fire guns, She 
has now been set apart for cable purposes, 
and has been furnished with all the 
appliances for storing, paying out, testing, 
and picking up submarine wires. She is 
about to sail from Brooklyn to the Philip- 
pines, and has on board over five hundred 
miles of deep-sea cable, American made, 
and the largest ever made here. It is of 
copper wire, sheathed with sixteen steel 
wires covered with jute, and the whole 
encased in gutta-percha. The cost was 
from $800 to $1,000 a mile. Capt. Squiers, 
of the Signal Corps, will supervise the 
laying of the cable. Wheu finished, the 
numerous important islands of the Philip- 
pine group will be in immediate touch 
with each other, and with Manila. In 
her outward trip the Burnside will carry a 
number of army officers and their wives. 





A Commendable Report 


Miss Estelle Reel has been for twenty- 
six months general superintendent of In- 
dian schools. She has spent seventeen of 
these months in the field, studying the 
peculiarities of the children of the differ- 
ent tribes aud the methods of instruction 
pursued, especially with a view to seeing 
how self-support can be most speedily ac- 
complished. In her annual report, sub- 
mitted last week to the Indian Bureau, 
while emphasizing the, importance of a 
thorough training in the fundamental 
English branches, she deprecates cram- 
ming the Indian child with mere book 
knowledge. She advocates industrial 
training — for the girls training in home 
duties, for the boys practical farming and 
useful trades. She would have the latter 
not only know how to raise crops, but also 
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‘how to shoe a horse, mend a wagon, 
build a house, and do general repair work.” 
She insists, also,on making this sort of 
education compulsory. Miss Reel reports 
marked improvement during her term of 
office along these lines. 


oS 


‘‘ Taking the Cream of the Business’’ 


This charge is brought against this 
country by the Canadian Manufacturer 
— that, in spite of tariff preference in fa- 
vor of British goods, ‘‘ American manu- 
facturers are taking the cream of the busi- 
ness.’? Three years ago the tariff rates on 
goods entering Canada from the United 
Kingdom were reduced 12} per cent. lower 
than the rates from other parts of the 
world. Sixteen months later the reduc- 
tion was lowered to 25 per cent. Last 
July the rates were made 383} per cent. 
less. We have no statistics, of course, 
since the last reduction, but, taking the 
fiscal year of 1899, Canada imported from 
this country dutiable articles aggregating 
over $44,000,000 in value, while those from 
Great Britain aggregated less than $28,- 
000,000. Even in iron and steel we ex- 
ported to Canada a larger amount than 
came from the mother country. This 
vast preponderance of American trade 
with Canada in spite of a preferential 
tariff, cannot but excite serious thought 
in the minds of British statesmen. 





industrial Progress in this State 


Official returns confirm the general im- 
pression that business in this State in 1899 
was more prosperous than in the preced- 
ing year. The Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor shows, by comparing 
the returns of 4,740 manufacturing estab- 
lishments for the two years, that, in the 
investment of capital in various lines — 
cotton goods, leather, rubber, worsted 
goods, sporting and athletic goods, ete, — 
the increase last year was from 35 to 50 
per cent. ; in building materials it was 53 
percent. Taking all the industries, the 
value of goods made and work done in 
1899 over that in 1898 was 15.59 per cent. 
In the number of males employed in all 
the industries there was a gain of 10.6 per 
cent., and of female workers 7.63 per cent, 
The wages paid increased 11.61 per cent. 
Each employee worked an average of 
286.27 days in 1898, and of 294.14 days in 
1899, These figures are certainly very en- 
couraging. One of the most noticeable 
things in the Report quoted from is the 
rapid development of a new classification 
— ‘ industrial combinations.’’ The head- 
ings, ‘‘ private firms ’’ and “ corporations,”’ 
show yearly a decrease of the former and 
an increase of the latter, but ‘‘ industrial 
combinations’’ are absorbing both. For 
example, in leather, three ‘‘ corporations ”’ 
and seven ‘‘ private firms ”’ now form one 
‘* industrial combination ” 





What English Trade Unionists Aim to Effect 


Many things. Among them au eight- 
hour day for all trades and occupations, 
and old age pensions. At their recent 
meeting in Huddersfield — their thirty- 
third annual gathering, where 140 differ- 
ent trades and organizations and a mill- 
ion and a quartertrade unionists were rep- 
resented — the position was taken that old- 
age pensions should be made a civic right 
which may be ¢laimed by any citizen*on 
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reaching a certain age. As to the cost, it 
was maintained that it would only. reach 
about $50,000,000 per annum, and that ‘‘ a 
Government that could raise sixty, seven- 
ty or eighty million pounds in a few 
months to fight a foreign country, was in 
a position to find the ways and means for 
such a beneficent work as taking care of 
the aged poor.’’ The congress, by a small 
majority, expressed its regret at ‘‘ the cruel 
and unnecessary war now being waged in 
South Africa,’’ and protested against ‘‘ the 
suppression of two independent States at 
the dictates of cosmopolitan capitalists as 
a blow against the independence of South 
African labor and those principles of na- 
tional freedom which have characterized 
the history of the closing century.’’ The 
passage of a compulsory conciliation-arbi- 
tration act was discussed, but no action 
was taken. Allof which shows that labor 
is better and more compactly organized 
abroad than here, and that it bas reached 
the stage of broad deliberative discussion. 





Returning to Normal Conditions in Galveston 


Martial law came to an end on Satur- 
day, and civil functions’ were resumed, 
The military, however, remain on duty 
subject to call. Every able-bodied man 
has been impressed for the street-cleaning 
service. The general health of the city is 
good. For the more effective distribution 
of the aid that is pouring in, the homeless 
and destitute have been collected in two 
large camps — one for whites, the other for 
blacks. Gen. Scurry furnished a part of 
the tents for these camps. A temporary 
bridge, two and one-eighth miles long, 
connecting the city with the main-land, 
has been built, and trains are now run- 
ning regularly. The telegraph service has 
also been restored, and the companies are 
taking steps to provide underground ca- 
bling on the island and on the main-land to 
a point above the flood belt. The Mallory 
Line is discharging the steamship Co- 


mal. A Spanish steamer is loading with 
grain. Ship brokers have begun to book 
freight. Repairs and preparing to rebuild 


are in active progress, and artisans of 
every trade are in great demand. Inland 
from Galveston the country for miles is be- 
coming a barren waste. Rice and sugar 
plantations and fruit farms have been 
swept away. The salt water has killed all 
vegetation, and even the large trees show 
signs of succumbing. 





The Status of the Coal Strike 


It is not universal, though nearly so. 
The Markle mines at Jeddo, for instance, 
are run in accordance with a written 
agreement of fifteen years’ standing that 
the workmen shall not strike without 
previously submitting their grievances to 
arbitration. Mitchell, the strike leader, 
has stultified himself by bringing strong 
pressure to bear, but thus far in vain, to 
force these 2,600 miners to violate their 
agreement. Intimidation, however, has 
succeeded elsewhere. The Reading Com- 
pany’s 27,000 men, for example, who have 
no complaint, have yielded in large num- 
bers to the sentiment favoring a sympa- 
thetic cessation of work. Only one collis- 
ion with the authorities occurred last 
week—in the Shenandoah district on 


_ Friday, when a sheriff’s posse, in rescuing 


several non-union men who had been 
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attacked by strikers, fired into the crowd, 
killing one man and wounding several. 
This led to the calling out of the militia, 
Every restless district, as we go to press, 
is being patrolled. If the operators decide 
to resume work, they will have military 
support. 

A One-Sided Election 


The British Parliament was dissolved 
yesterday. Polling will begin Oct. 1. The 
new Parliament, the fifteenth of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, will convene Nov. 1. 
There is no doubt but that the Conserv- 
atives will be returned to power. The 
Liberals have no chance. They might 
have, if they would heal their dissensions 
and pull together, and if the 200,000 sol- 
diers now disfranchised in South Africa 
could return. Meantime they will do the 
best they can. Home Rule, politically, is 
dead, but they will arraign the Govern- 
ment for precipitating a dissolution before 
the new registry comes into force in Feb- 
ruary next, thus debarring all those who 
were not registered two years ago; for 
neglect of domestic legislation, promised 
five years ago; for an unnecessary war, 
which has cost $500,000,000 ; for the rad- 
ical defects in army organization, etc. 
But they know perfectly well that on 
either or all these issues they cannot gain 
the 160 seats in the House of Commons 
needed to give them political ascendency. 
The Conservatives, on the other hand, will 
point to the success of the war in South 
Africa, and confidently demand that, hav- 
ing fought it through, they should be 
trusted with solving its inevitable prob- 
lems. They will insinuate that it is hard- 
ly wise for the United Kingdom to “ swop 
horses ’’ while this and the acute crisis in 
China are pending. Lord Salisbury will 
doubtless get the ‘‘strong majority ’’ he 
asks for, and enter, five weeks hence, 
upon his fourth term of administration. 


Events Worth Noting 


Gen. Wright of the Philippine Commis- 
sion is preparing a bill for the harbor im- 
provement of Manila, which contemplates 
the appropriation of $1,000,000 gold tor pro- 
tective dockage. 


All short-distance automobile speed rec- 
ords were broken in a race in Chicago last 
week. A mile was traversed in one min- 
ute and six seconds by T. E. Griffin in his 
automobile, and he hopes to make it in one 
minute. 


Census Director Merriam estimates the 
population of the United States from the 
returns thus far gone over at 76,000,000. 


President Loubet gave a monster banquet 
in Paris on the 22d to the mayors of the 
municipalities of France in honor of the 
Exposition. The tables were spread for 
over 20,000 guests under a big tent. 

Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, of Chicago, has 
purchased the franchise of the Charing 
Cross, Euston & Hampstead Underground 
Railroad in London. It will take two years 
to construct the work. 


The army transport McPherson sailed 
from Brooklyn last week with over 3,000 
tons of food and clothing for the Galveston 
sufferers — enough tood to feed over 30,000 
people for thirty days, and enough clothing 
to relieve 20,000 people. 


The conference committees of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers and of the manufacturers in 
Cincinnati have agreed upon a wage scale. 
This‘ means employment for 60,000 men 
who have been idle since June. 
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** HOLDING PRAYER CHEAP” 


6% ET none of you hold your prayer 


. cheap,”’ wrote St. Bernard, ‘‘ for 
He to whom thou prayest holdeth it not 
cheap.’’ No doubt most people would be 
shocked if told that they hold their 
prayers cheaply, that they do not expect 
to get what they ask for; but in many 
cases it must look so to God. Many peti- 
tions are put up by the lips when the faith 
which should carry them upward is lack- 
ing. Sometimes we complain of scanty 
blessing, when we do not ask for enough. 
Why are we not more spiritual ? Because 
we do not ask for the presence and in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. Our hearts 
hang over earthly things because we do 
not pray that they may be lifted to the 
heavenly. By our actions we say that we 
do not expect much of a blessing. We are 
not unlike the old lady who prayed to 
have a mountain removed from behind 
her house. When she arose in the morn- 
ing she went to the window. ‘ There is 
that hill in its place, just as I expected,’’ 
she said. 

We are told how to pray, and for what 
to pray, and we have not the excuse of 
ignorance. ‘‘ God commandeth thee to 
ask and teacheth thee how to ask, and 
promiseth that which thou asketh, and is 
angry if thou asketh not; and yet asketh 
thou not ?’’? We should be satisfied with 
nothing short of a full salvation. If we 
do not feel that we have it, it may be well 
to watch our prayers. God will not waste 
His gifts by sending them where they are 
not desired. 


** We doubt the word which bids us ask, 
And you shall have your prayer ; 
We turn ourselves as to a task, 
With will constrained and rare. 


‘“* And yet we have; these scanty prayers 
Bring gifts without alloy ; 
Ah, God! but he who trusts and dares 
Must have a boundless joy.” 





ON THE HEIGHTS 


¢- HE most difficult of tasks, to keep 
heights which the soul is compe- 
tent to gain.’’ This is, without doubt, a 
difficulty which each one of us experi- 
ences. We have seasons when we reach 
the mountain-top, and, like the disciples 
upon the Mount of Transfiguration, we 
say, ‘‘ It is good to be here ;’’ but we feel, 
even then, that we cannot stay. We are 
sure to slip back into the valley. These 
exalted moods come to some of us s80 sel- 
dom that they scarcely seem to belong to 
us, and if, after we have gone back to old 
grooves of thought ‘and modes of action, 
we call them ours at all, it is as a sort of 
miracle, not likely to occur again. 

These words of Joseph Cook seem to 
solve the problem: ‘‘ Take your loftiest 
moods and make them the guiding con- 
stellation of your lives.’’ Weare not al- 
Ways atour best, but we can make these 
rare moments of aspiration and exaltation 
our fixed stars, and keep our eyes upon 
them. Instead of living down to our 
worst, let us live up to our best. Let us 
believe that the real you, the real I, would 
rather live on the heights than down in 
the valley. Let us keep before our eyes 
our guiding constellation, and we shall 
find ourselves climbing higher every day. 
The times when we really gain the heights 
will oceur more and more frequently. We 
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need to feel that our ideals are things. 
‘* Perhaps,’’ Lowell wrote, ‘‘ the longing 
to be so, helps make the soul immortal.’’ 





HOLINESS TAKES STRENGTH 


a the editorial columns of the HErR- 

ALD some weeks ago we took occa- 
sion to voice a plea for patience in Chris- 
tian growth under the heading, ‘‘ Holi- 
ness Takes Time.’’ It was in response to 
that utterance that a letter came to our 
table from which we venture to quote. 
The writer said concerning it: ‘‘ It came 
to me with the force of a truth that I 
have deeply felt. It costs such an effort 
to really pray. Going through forms is 
another matter. Perhaps I have felt this 
so thoroughly because 30 weak and sick. 
The mind will not, cannot, ‘think on 
these things ’— that beautiful list Paul 
mentions — when fatigued or exhaust- 
ed. Do you remember that Coleridge 
says, ‘Prayer is the highest energy of 
which the soul is capable?’ In _ this 
world energy of soul demands energy of 
body, and the strong have the advantage 
ever in religion. But in the most desper- 
ate hour we can cling, if nothing more, 
and so keep our faith in God. And that 
saves us,’’ 

This word, straight out of the life of 
one who knows the full intensity of the 
struggle with physical weakness, we have 
felt that we must give to our readers. 
First, as a message to those who are 
physically strong. It is an utterly false 
conception of the Christian faith which 
makes its perfection consist in a_ with- 
drawal from the world or such a partial 
obliteration of the physical that the spir- 
itual may assume supremacy thereby. 
There is a certain real sense in which the 
physically strong do have the advantage. 
But they have also the larger responsibil- 
ity. We need to be aroused to the fact 
that we are religiously responsible for 
physical strength. The man who is in 
perfect health is tempted to become so 
self-reliant that he leaves God out of His 
life, and yet he is the very person upon 
whom God justly makes the supreme 
claim. Holiness does take strength, and 
therefore the man who is strong is the 
man who is under the greatest responsi- 
bility to be a holy man. The one who 
can is supremely the one who ought. 
You are well and tingle to your finger- 
tips with physical energy; then you 
more than all others ought to be holy. 
The very faet of your strength makes 
your obligation larger. 

Then a message to those who must live 
under the painful sense of limitation. 
The struggle for character is of a two-fold 
sort. There is an active struggle, and 
this is necessary. But this is not all. 
There is also a growth through no con- 
scious struggle of our own. We do not 
sanction any doctrine of passivism ; yet 
it is more than a pretty analogy when we 
say that we are to grow Christlike as the 
flowers grow in summer. We put on a 
part of our Christian character as the re- 
sult of struggle ; we assume a no less nec- 
essary part as the result of meeting cer- 
tain conditions of the spiritual life. And 
so the life of the spirit does not consist 


wholly in the active enterprise. It is also 
concerned with spiritual forces which 
work upon us. 
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And God seems somehow very often to 
make up what we lack in one department 
by what He givesin another. It is hard 
work for the strong man in the possession 
of power to gain the mystical insight 
which inspires his active struggle. The 
one who is feebler has the vision vouch- 
safed him, but finds it harder to realize it 
through practical effort. Each one has 
his peculiar trial. Ye that are strong 
ought also to bear the infirmities of the 
weak ; and the weak ought none the less 
to grant some of their clearer vision to 
the strong. So shall we make each other 
perfect. 





THE STUDY OF THE CHILD 


oa of the most interesting develop- 

ments of the new education is that 
which covers the experimental study of 
children. The matter is yet in its infancy, 
and it is too soon to say what net results 
of value may eventually accrue, but it 
seems highly probable that very impor- 
tant help in child training will be gained, 
and both parents and teachers will be in 
a better condition after a while to know 
what ought to be done and how to do it. 
Many trained investigators are exceeding- 
ly busy in making and tabulating anthro- 
pometrical and psycho-physical measure- 
ments of great numbers of school children, 
and deducing conclusions from the dia- 
grams constructed. The bibliography of 
child study even now reaches to more 
than a thousand books, pamphlets, and 
review articles, so that the material is al- 
ready cousiderable and rapidly increasing. 
One of the late publications on the sub- 
ject, issued from the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington, consists of two 
chapters from the report of the United 
States Commission of Education, prepared 
by Mr. Arthur MacDonald, specialist in 
the Bureau of Education. The second of 
these chapters, entitled ‘‘Child Study in 
the United States,’’ is especially crowded 
with the most interesting facts and fig- 
ures. A few of these — all that space per- 
mits — we share with our readers. They 
are the results of a careful study of moral 
education from the side of introspection, 
being the conclusions reached from the 
answers to a set of questions sent out by 
President G. Stanley Halil, of Clark Uni- 
versity. It should be more widely known 
that it is mainly due to President Hall 
that child study in this country has de- 
veloped and become of general interest, 
for there were few scientific observations 
of child life in America previous to 1880, 
at which time he began those inquiries 
which he has continued up to the present. 
We give below some of the results arrived 
at and the inferences drawn, in the lan- 
guage used in the report. Although noth- 
ing of a very novel or startling nature 
may be discerned in the statements made, 
it is of no little importance to have these 
sound conclusions presented to the public 
in an official document as the ripe fruit 
of widely extended, unprejudiced, scien- 
tific investigation. They will carry more 
weight with some minds than if they had 
had a clerical origin : — 

“The returns clearly point to the impor- 
tant duty of parents and friends to give 
proper religious instruction at a very early 

” 
wer there is an unconscious educative force 
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emanating trom the teacher’s personality, 
and so operating upon the pupil as to be- 
come a powerful formative agent in the de- 
velopment of his character. This force has 
its origin in what the teacher is, rather than 
in what he says. Far more powerful than 
ethical band-books is moral life.”’ 

‘*Moral training is not the establishment 
ot mere moral habits, as the ethical people 
advocated, but is the unfolding and widen- 
ing of the deeper instincts, particularly the 
emotions, and has its roots in the religious 
‘sentiments that so early pervade child life. 
The parent stands in such relation to the 
child as to enable him to seize upon the 
seed germ and so nurture it that it will 
produce the beautiful plant ot a pure, noble 
character. Possessing as they do the ear, 
the heart, and the sympathy of the child, 
parents have it within their power to de- 
velop the child into almost whatever they 
may wish. Hence if they would but get 
back to the Hebrew conception of the fam- 
ily, and would devote themselves as dili- 
gently to the nurture of their children as 
they do now to the ways of tashionable and 
business lite, or, better still, with all the 
solicitousness that they exercise in the rear- 
ing of their horses and dogs, the problem 
ot the moral regeneration of the race would 
be most thoroughly solved.” 

“A tew general conclusions clearly sug- 
gested by the material studied: 1. Moral 
action in early period of life,and even in 
early manhood and womanhood, is a matter 
ot imitation and suggestion rather than of 
intellect. 2. Though children are born with 
the sense of the oughtness out of which the 
moral nature grows, yet this would avail 
nothing did not parents turnish the growing 
boy or girl with clear conceptions of the 
moral content of lite, 7. e., instruct him or 
her thoroughly in all the principles that 
teach duty to God and man. 3. It is very 
evident that much of the moral excellence 
of the character of many of those reporting 
is due in large measure to the hereditary in- 
fluence that gathered round them at their 
birth. When bad environment joins hands 
with bad heredity, nothing short of a mir- 
acle can stay the influences that drive boys 
and girls to the retormatories. 4. The su- 
preme aim of the parent and the teacher 
should be to establish definite, strong, cor- 
rect habits. True morality consists as much 
in doing as in being. Habits are the in- 
duced states of mind or body by means of 
which the latent power is transtormed into 
an effective process and becomes active 
rather than passive. 5. The last stage is 
the purification of the child’s taste. Not 
only are there natural tastes, but there are 
acquired ones. The latter are much more 
numerous and are the direct production of 
environment. According as one’s tastes 
are pure and noble, so will be the life. 
Much can be done to surround the growing 
soul with such influences as will make tor 
strong, vigorous, noble manhood or woman- 
hood. 6. For the evolution of the ethical 
consciousness nothing is perhaps better 
than the arousing of the religious senti- 
ments. 7. He who would lead must walk 
in the way himself. 8 Love and taith are 
worth more than knowledge or specific 
forms of government.”’ 





Prohibition Should Prohibit 


EV. C. C. WHIDDEN, pastor of the 

West End Church, Portland, Me., 

in a letter dated Sept. 21, writes very wise- 

ly and forcefully of the present crisis in 
Maine. He says: — 


“Your editorial concerning‘ The Truth 
Coming Out’ in the main is good, and re- 
veals what ought to be known, especially 
the open confession ot Hon. J. H. Manley 
regarding the ‘ laxity, criminal negligence 
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and connivance of Republican officials’ in 
an effort to subvert the execution of our 
State prohibitory law. ‘The handwriting 
on the wall,’ to which you refer, through 
their entire administration, has been read 
by all observing and intelligent citizens as 
it written in letters of fire across the 
heavens. 

** However, there is a bit of untairness in 
reterence made to Prohibitionists in general 
who have all along claimed that prohibi- 
tion does prohibit. The inference is that 
such men have not stated the truth. The 
point of contention is just here: The triends 
of the law speak in its defence and contend 
that it is not impotent as a means of closing 
open saloons. The enemies of the law, on 
the other hand, have, by non enforcement, 
tried to bring the law into disrepute, and 
thus, if possible, secure its repeal. What 
the friends of the law mean to say is not 
that the law is taithtully executed in every 
part of the State, but simply this — Jt can 
be; and where the officials do their duty 
according to their oath ot office, it proves to 
be effectual in closing the saloons, and the 
traffic is practically suppressed. To this 
extent, or rather in this sense, the state- 
ment is true — Prohibitien dyes prohibit. 
The recent uprising in the election of Sher- 
iff Pearson in Cumberland County is for 
the purpose of demonstrating this fact, and 
proves that the rank and file of our citizens 
believe in the law and desire its taithful ex- 
ecution. Be assured that in case a propusi- 
tion is submitted to the people to repeal the 
law, as Mr. Pearson says, ‘ they will bury 
the proposition deeper than before.’ 

** Yes, tor righteousness’ sake let the whole 
truth be known. The tault is not in the 
law, nor in public sentiment, but in the of- 
ficials whose duty it is to enforce the law. 
Men of all parties openly declare it, and 
the recent uprising shows emphatically 
their disapproval ot such neglect of duty. 
We await the results of Mr. Pearson’s ad- 
ministration with great interest, and be- 
lieve that, to the best of his ability, he will 
do as he promised.” 





PERSONALS 


— Rev. Dr. F. L. Neeld, of India, succeeds 
Bishop Parker as presiding elder of Ba- 
reilly District. 


— Bishop McCabe sent a check of $50 to 
the Chicago Times-Herald for the Galves- 
ton sufferers. 


— Rev. Dr. W. A. Shanklin begins his 
pastorate at Memorial Church, Reading, 
Pa , the first Sunday in October. 


— Mrs. Olin Cady ot our West China mis- 
sion is on her way to America. Mr. Cady, 
for the present, remains in China. 

— The governor-elect of Vermont, Will- 
iam Wallace Stickney, is a member of the 
Baptist Church in Ludlow, Vt., and active 
in general Christian work. 


— The Northern Christian Advocate says 
in its last issue: ‘‘ Dr. Blakeslee, the new 
president of Cazenovia Seminary, is vigor- 
ously pushing the interests of that institu- 
tion.” 


— Christian people of all denominations 
will be pained to leurn of the sudden and 
serious illness of Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, of 
the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Borough 
ot Brooklyn. 


— Adolphus Clay Bartlett, who has con- 
tributed $125,000 for the erection of a gym- 
nasium at the University of Chicago, ranks 
among Chicago’s most public-spirited citi- 
zens. Public institutions have been made 
the objects of his beneficence frequently. 
Beginning as general utility boy in the 
hardware store of Tuttle, Hibbard & Co., at 
the age ot nineteen, he has steadily risen 
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until he is vice-president of the firm of Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. Such illus- 
trations of self-made men who become our 
most generous benefactors is one ot the very 
encouraging features in our American lite. 


— Dr. A. E. P. Albert, until recently pres- 
ident of Gilbert Academy, Baldwin, La., 
has been appointed pastor of Wesley Chap- 
el, New Orleans, to succeed Rev. Pierre 
Landry, who has been elected superintend- 
ent ot industries and dean of Gilbert Acad- 
emy. 


— We are gratified to learn that Rev. 
Daniel Dorchester, D. D., at the request of 
the Book Agents, is bringing his “* Religious 
Progress”? down to date, and that a new 
edition will soon be issued. The Bishops 
have put the volume into the Conference 
Course ot Study for four years more. 


— Rev. T. Snowden Thomas, of the Phil- 
adelphia Conference, formerly editor of the 
Peninsula Methodist, who has been sum- 
mering at Ocean Grove, will take charge of 
the church in Steelton, Pa., for several 
months, during the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. Samuel Horwell, in England on pri- 
vate business. 


— Itis retreshing to read this paragraph 
in the Western concerning Rev. T. L. 
Wiltsee, of Bryan, O.: ‘* This is in part the 
record of the three years: Nearly three 
hundred souls converted, the membership 
practically doubled, the benevolent collec- 
tions increased 133 per cent, and the best 
parsonage in the Conference built.” 


— William E. Park, D. D., of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., will arrange for the publication 
ot the literary remains of his father, Prof. 
Edwards A. Park, ot Andover. It is said 
that the first volume that will be issued will 
be one of sermons, some of which, such as 
the * Peter Sermon ” and the “‘ Judas Ser- 
mon,” were famous in their day ; also‘ The- 
ology and the Feelings.”’ 


— The Daily State Gazette ot Trenton, 
N. d., in its issue ot Sept. 17, contains the 
excellent sermon preached on the previous 
Sunday by the pastor, Rev. F. P. Parkin, 
D. D., upon “ The Schools and Teachers.’ 
The paper speaks in high praise ot the dis- 
course and says it was “heard by several 
hundred persons, among them many edu- 
cators connected with the city and State in- 
stitutions.” 


— Dr. N. S. Hopkins, our medical mis- 
sionary at Tsun Hua, China, recently 
reached his home and triends in Wellfleet, 
with his tamily. They escaped the perils 
in the storm centre of that disturbed coun- 
try. On the evening ot the 19th the Doctor 
gave an iastructive and interesting lecture 
in the Wellfleet church on “ The Present 
Crisis in China.” At the close Mrs. Hop- 
kins sang solos in the Chinese language. 

— Rev. S. C. Keeler, of East Rochester, 
N. H., died, Sept. 18, aged 73 years. He 
had been in poor health for some time. 
He leaves a wife and seven children: Mrs. 
T. S. Edmunds, ot North Andover ; Ed- 
ward C., of Denver; Miss Emma A., a 
teacher in Brooklyn: Frank B., ot New 
York city ; Charles P., of Attleboro; Miss 
Harriet T., of Andover; and I. Kugene 
Keeler, ot Concord, N. H. For nearly half 
a century Mr. Keeler was in the active 
ministry, dividing his labors between the 
New York East Conference and the New 
Hampshire Conterence. In 1877 he was 
transferred to the New Hampshire Conter- 
ence and stationed at Suncook. He was pre- 
siding elder ot Concord District for six 
years, beginning with 1890. In 1892 he was 
elected delegate to the General Conterence 
which was held at Omaha. His funeral took 
place at the church in East Rochester on 
the 20th inst., Rev. J. E. Robins, D. D., the 
presiding elder, officiating, assisted by 
Rev. Dr. C. D. Hills, L. R. Dantorth, W. B. 








Locke, G. R. Locke, and G. W. Farmer. An 
impressive feature of the services was the 
singing ot a tavorite family hymn by six 
children ot the deceased. 

—Mrs. Margaret Bottome has gone to 
Europe with her two sons. She will re- 
main abroad until the middle ot October. 


— Evangelist D. W. Potter and Prot. P. P. 
Bilhorn will begin a series ot revival meet- 
ings with the Methodists of Somerville at 
the First Church, Oct. 7. 


— Rev. Dr. W. W. Foster, president of 
Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss., and 
Mrs. Foster, who have spent the summer in 
Newtonville, leit Tuesday, Sept. 25, for 
Holly Springs. 

— Rev. J. H. Slater, of Cropsey Avenue 
Chureh, Brooklyn, died, Sept. 22, from a 
tumor on the brain. He was thirty-eight 
years of age,and had been pastor of his 
present church tor five very successful 
years. He leaves a wife. 


— Rev. W. W. Lucas, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, has been 
elected secretary of the Stewart Missionary 
Foundation in connection with Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., and 
has also been chosen assistant librarian tor 
that institution. He will, besides, instruct 
in some of the work of the school. He left 
for Atlanta last week. 


— At the recent session of the Des Moines 
Conterence Rev. W. T. Smith, D. D., late 
missionary secretary, was appointed by 
Bishop Walden presiding elder of Boone 
District, one ot the most important districts 
of the Conference. It will be recalled that 
Dr. Smith was very successful as a presid- 
ing elder, especially magnifying the work 
ot missions. His many friends throughout 
the church will be gratified to learn of this 
deserved mark of recognition in his own 
Conference where he has always been so 
highly appreciated. 


—Col. Le Grand B. Cannon has arranged 
for the protection and preservation of the 
grave of John Brown near North Elba, 
N. Y., it having been neglected until it was 
almost lost sight of. The grave is situated 
five miles from North Elba, in the open 
fields which John Brown cleared tor the 
use of the Negroes before he made his raid 
upon Harper’s Ferry. It is close to the 
shingled cottage which he built. Recently 
Col. Cannon put a force of men with a 
landscape gardener to grade and terrace 
the plot of land, and he will build an iron 
tence seventy-five feet square around the 
grave. The inclosure will be known as 
John Brown Park. 


—Rev. Rennetts C. Miller, of Hope 
Church, Providence, R. I., issues an un- 
usually tastetul and attractive illustrated 
tolder, announcing six Sunday evening 
addresses on “Great Saints of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” to be delivered on the first 
Sunday evening of each month, commenc- 
ing with October: ‘‘George Mueller, the 
Praying Saint of Bristol ;” “‘ John G. Paton, 
the Christian Pioneer among the New 
Hebrides Cannibals;” ‘William Butler, 
the Founder ot Methodist Missions in India 
and Mexico;” “Uncle John Vassar, the 
Wonderful Soul Winner;” ‘“ Catherine 
Booth, Mother of the Salvation Army;” 
**William Taylor, the Missionary St. Paul 
of the Century.” 


— Mrs. Alice T. Ford, of Concord, N. H., 
wite ot the late Theodore H. Ford, of hon- 
ored memory, died at her home in that city, 
Sept. 18. She was a woman of unusual 
ability and of marked religious experience. 
A protound student of the Bible tor a life- 
time, she knew theScriptures as do very few 
Christian disciples — nearly every page otf 
her Bible disclosing annotations which 
she had made when searching for the deep 
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things of God. Converted under the strong 
argumentative preaching of Adventist 
preachers and connected tor years with that 
denomination, she held to the last to many 
ot the distinctive tenets of that persuasion 
and was ready always to give Biblical rea- 
sons for her taith. But she and her husband 
were generous and hearty promoters and 
supporters of Baker Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Chureb, Concord. She was a 
loyal attendant upon the services of this 
church, and especially at the prayer and 
class-meetings. In prayer and testimony 
she was often remarkably impressive. She 
sought the companionship of those who are 
known as disciples of the higher life. For 
many years she was a taithful attendant 
upon the camp-meeting at Alton Bay. Pos- 
sessed of means, she took a generous inter- 
est in the poor, and there are many whose 
lives have been gladdened by her benefac- 
tions. Her funeral was attended at her 
residence, Rev. Charles Parkhurst officiat- 
ing, assisted by Rev. W. H. Hutchin, pas- 
tor of Baker Memorial Church. One 
daughter survives her— Mrs. Josiah F. 
Hill, of New York city. 


— Rev. Elwin D. Lane, pastor of the 
church at Washington, Me., writes, as we 
go to press, that Mrs. Lucinda Rhoades, 
aged 88 years, wife of the late Rev. Timo- 
thy Rhoades, died, Sept. 20, of a paralytic 
shock. 





BRIEFLETS 


If we truly love God, we will love also 
the things that are dear to God. 





Our regular Cincinnati Letter, on another 
page, will be found to contain much of vital 
interest to the general reader. 

We are gratified to learn that Syracuse 
University opened last week with the larg- 
est registration in its history. There will 
be over six hundred new students. 





New subscribers can secure ZIon’s HER- 
ALD from date of receipt of the subscription 
until January, 1902, for the regular price of 
one year’s subscription — $2.50. 





As the announcement is made that the 
last horse-car in Boston is shortly to dis- 
appear, it is difficult to realize that it is only 
thirty-four years since the first one was 
seen in this historic city. 


As a critical, impartial and yet reverent 
study of the Passion Play, Dr. Tipple’s let- 
ter, which appears in this issue, is exceed- 
ingly valuable. 





We do not forget to do what we love to do. 
Forgetting things is a sign of lack of heart 
in those things. 





Will our ministers give their people an 
early opportunity to avail themselves of 
the special offer to new subscribers, so that 
full advantage may be taken of the propo- 
sition? 





The New England Deaconess Training 
School was opened with appropriate services 
on Wednesday, Sept. 19. Rev. G. S. Butters, 
chairman of the Training School committee, 
presided. Rev.S.C. Cary read the Script- 
ures, Rev. C. E. Davis led in prayer, and 
Rev. E. H. Hughes made the opening ad- 
dress, which was both eloquent and helptul. 
Two beautiful selections were sung by Miss 
Wiles and Miss Chisholm. The benediction 
was pronounced by Dr. W. R. Clark, who is 
one of the pioneer advocates of this work 
in New England. 





O God, help us to worship Thee in spirit 
andin truth’ Wearesincere before men 
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because we fear detection and the shame ot 
inconsistency. But in our most secret 
prayers and communings with Thee how 
often we evade the pure and whole truth! 
This is a dread and most fruitless sin. 
Help us to acknowledge and reckon with 
all before the Eye that sees all. 





The gate of man’s temple faces one way. 


God’s temple opens north, east, south and 
west. 





It wasa young minister in Maine, witha 
membership of less than forty, who sent 
last week seven new subscribers to this 
office. That faithtul pastor shows what it 
is possible to do on every charge. The 
same effort in the thousand churches in our 
patronizing Conferences would give us more 
than 20,000 new subscribers. Why not take 
hold of the campaign for new subscribers, 
and push it with like spirit and purpose ? 





To guffer is to draw nearer to the Infinite 
Love, which we might otherwise drift away 
from and forget. Suffering makes children 
of us, with a child’s necessity for help anda 
child’ssense of dependence. God comes very 
close to us in times ot suffering, because we 
draw very near to Him. Thisis the divinest 
ministry ot suffering — to make real and 
vital to us the loving tatherhood ot God. 





It is a significant tact that at the formal 
opening of the School of Theology of Bos- 
ton University, last week, the attendance of 
students was large—tully up to that of 
last year. This fact shows that our School 
of Theology carries the affectionate confi- 
dence of the denomination as a whole. It 
is gratitying to announce, also, that the in- 
coming class in the School of Liberal Arts 
was large, with an increasing proportion of 
young men. 





Men are so constituted that they can do 
more for God in this world than angels can. 





A special inducement is offered to all min- 
isters who are not subscribers to ZIon’s 
HERALD. The paper will be sent from re- 
ceipt of subscription to January 1, 1902, for 
$1.50. 

A Washington correspondent ot the 
Boston Transcript calls aitention to the 
fact, quite overlooked, that, notwithstand- 
ing the distranchisement of Negroes in so 
many of the Southern States, there is still 
left a large contingent of colored voters in 
Ohio, Indiana, Dllinois, and, in fact, all the 
States of the middle West, to say nothing ot 
Maryland and West Virginia. And the 
writer is authority tor the statement: 
**From all appearances the Negro will be 
more solidly Republican this time than for 
many years before.” 





No one can have deep courage.unless it 
springs out of deep taith. 





Sample copies of Z1on’s HERALD will be 
sent on request of our ministers or any of 
our regular readers to addresses turnished, 
tor the purpose of examining the paper 
with a view to subscribing if satisfactory. 





The review of “The Spiritual Life: 
Studies inthe Science of Religion,” by 
Prof. George A. Coe, Ph. D., which covers 
two and ahalt pages in the New World tor 
September, begins with these strongly 
commendatory words: “It would be a 
wise act in behalf of education if some 
broad-minded and wealthy man should 
provide for placing Dr. Coe’s little book in 
the hands of every minister and theolog- 
ical student in the country. Here is a care- 
tul study of the phenomena of religious 
experience from one who is at the same 
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time a trained psychologist and an earnest 
and reverent believer in the great facts of 
religion.” 





The Boston Post is as brave as it is frank 
and truthfulin saying: ‘‘ There areno par- 
ty politics in the movement of the anthra- 
cite coul miners for increase of pay and re- 
dress of grievances.” 





Rev. C. M. Sheldon, author of “ In His 
Steps,” addressing the Congregational Club 
in Boston on Monday evening, in pleading 
tor more lite and work after the Christ pat- 
tern, is reported to have said: “ Iam sure 
the Endeavor Societies will die, and they 
ought to, it the members do nothing but 
speak in meeting of experiences they have 
never bad. They must work or die.” There 
is food for serious thought here for all who 
have the direction of young people’s so- 
cieties. 


Chaplain D. H. Tiibou, U.S. N., in at- 
tendance upon the Prison Congress at 
Cleveland, O., by order ot the Navy Depart- 
ment, telegraphs the following interesting 
and notable fact on Monday: ‘ Rev. Ward 
Beecher Pickard, pastor of Epworth Memo- 
rial Church, this city, formerly of the Gen- 
esee Conference, preached the annual ser- 
mon betore the National Prison Associa- 
tion on Sunday, on ‘ God’s Child the Crim- 
inal.’ James Vandorn (not a church mem- 
ber), of Vandorn Iron Works, Cleveland, 
will print 100,000 copies tor tree distribution 
among prisoners.”’ 





Hanson Place Church last week invited 
the New York East Conference to hold its 
next session there. Extensive repairs and 
additions have been made on the chapel 
building, greatly increasing its convenience 
and capacity. Over $5,000 have been ex- 
pended during the summer. Subscriptions 
tor the cost were made last May. The 
chapel will be ready for occupancy this 
week. 





Perhaps there is no way in which people 
so unconsciously, but really, give expres- 
sion to their “ true inwardness”’ as in their 
correspondence. Their letters breathe kind- 
liness and good cheer, or criticism and dis- 
couragement. In this office, in many cases, 
we have come to identify certain traits of 
character with the easily recognized chi- 
rography on the envelope. We have just 
opened a letter that we knew would contain 
a kind and brotherly message. The writer 
never sends any other. This is the way the 
communication ends: “Carry your work 
as easily as possible. I know the care is 
manifold. Many burdens must be. Keep 
close to the Great Burden-Bearer, your 
Yoke-Fellow. How He loves us!” It 
people more generally realized that they 
photograph themselves in their correspond- 
ence, they would certainly be more thought- 
ful and cautious in writing their letters. 





Mark Well the Contrast 


Tis one of the saddest and most humil- 
iating features ot the present presiden- 

tial campaign, especially to self-respecting 
Methodists, thateven a few of our ministers 
have so far yielded to political prejudice 
and passion as to indulge freely in unbe- 
coming, disparaging, and even vilifying 
characterizations of the President of the 
United States. An honored layman of our 
church, neither holding any political office 
nor a candidate tor any position, says: “I 
am unspeakably chagrined, when I behold 
representative ministers of other denomi- 
nations vying with each other in speaking 
considsrately and even in highest praise ot 
the President ot the United States, to ob- 
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serve that some Methodist ministers seem 
to find it difficult to command language 
sufficiently bitter and offensive with which 
to condemn him — a member of their own 
ehurcb.” 

Utterances which we have heard from 
the lips of a few Methodist ministers, or 
have seen in print concerning President 
McKinley, are too indecent and abusive 
for the columns of any religious paper. 
Mark well the contrast when a man of 
such distinguished reputation as Rev. Dr. 
Robert S. MacArthur, pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York «ity, said in a 
sermonic address on Sunday evening: 
“No President since the tounding ot the 
Government has had so many great inter- 
national questions to settle, and no Presi- 
dent has, on the whole, managed such 
questions more wisely. Why should any 
American be found willing to lend his in- 
fluence to dishonor his President? Why 
should any churchman or churchwoman 
be ready to smirch the name of one of the 
noblest of sons, most loving of husbands, 
bravest of soldiers, truest of patriots, 
grandest of Presidents and humblest of 
Christians? Both as a_ citizen and a 
churchman I repel such assaults on the 
President of the United States.” 

These words are not introduced here with 
any political motive. We ure not now 
pleading with any Methodist to vote for 
President McKinley; but we do entreat 
our people to have sufficient respect for the 
denomination and tor themselves to retrain 
from indulging in characterizations of the 
President ot the United States which work 
harm in every possible sense in which they 
can be considered. 





CINCINNATI LETTER 


* LOSANTIVILLE,.” 


HE Cincinnati Conference has just 
closed its session at Hillsboro, a 
delightful little inland town, famed for its 
hospitality. When the Conference closed 
last year, with no invitation forthcoming 
for this year, it looked as if the old-fash- 
ioned hospitality of which the Methodist 
itinerant had been the object since saddle- 
bag days, was about to be extinguished ; 
but Hillsboro hung out its latchstring, and 
averted the catastrophe. 

Hillsboro has long been heralded as the 
birthplace of the famous Woman’s Tem- 
perance Crusade, out of which grew the 
more famous W. C. T. U. Mrs. Eliza 
Trimble Thompson, the revered founder of 
the movement, still oveupies the old 
Trimble homestead on High Street, where 
she received Bishop Warren, who bore her 
greetings to the Conference. One of the 
historic features of the audience-room 
where the Conference met was the Trimble 
memorial window, inscribed with the 
names of some of the famous ancestors of 
the Trimble family, from John Trimble, 
who was killed by the Indians in Virginia 
in 1763, and Capt. James Trimble, who 
fought in the Revolutionary War, down 
to Hon. Allen Trimble, who was one of 
the early governors of Ohio. 

* * 

Bishop Warren made a popular presid- 
ing officer, and his schedule of appoint- 
ments gave general satisfaction. There 
were so many first-class preachers avail- 
able this year that there was no occasion 
to skimp in providing for the churches to 
be supplied. It was the first Conference 
that offered the chance to begin experi- 
ments in settled pastorates, and the re- 
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moval of the time-limit seemed to impose 
on committees looking for a preacher the 
need of securing a man whom “ age could 
not wither nor custom stale.’ After much 
manceuvering there were two eminent 
transfers brought into the Conference — 
Dr. Jesse Bowman Young and Dr. (. W. 
Blodgett. Walnut Hills assumed that a 
man who could make a good editor would 
make a good preacher, and persisted til! it 
secured Dr. Young. It is the mest im- 
portant suburb of the city and offers a 
preacher scope for varied talents. Dr. 
Blodgett succeeds Rev. Dr. Paul Curnick 
at St. Paul, where a fine church edifice 
will be the biggest part of his cupital. But 
Dr. Blodgett’s friends, who have followed 
his history at Detroit, reeoommend him 
as a man of unfailing resources in building 
up a down-town church. It has been 
reported that he knows how to advertise, 
and that he never rests when he sees any 
fair means that beckons to success. 

It was a matter of general regret that 
Dr. George K. Morris, who is stationed at 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, was not in- 
stalled again in one of the city pulpits. 


* * 


Dr. R, H. Rust’s term of office having 
expired as presiding elder of the Cincin- 
nati District, the preachers made it an 
occasion to present him with a purse. 
The presentation speech was made by Dr. 
Howard Henderson, and was as bright 
and effervescent as his inimitable wit and 
oratory could make it; but the sarcasm 
that pointed the wit left the impression 
that Dr. Henderson might be using the 
chance to get even for an old score. It is 
only possible that some of his humorous 
reflections blunted the keen edge of Dr. 
Rust’s gratitude. Dr. Rust’s offence in 
Dr. Henderson’s eyes seems to be a certain 
fitness to be ‘‘ an apostle to the Genteels,”’ 
a fitness that ought to serve him in good 
stead in his appointment at Clifton, a 
church that is probably farther removed 
than any other in the Conference from the 
primitive Methodist chapel. 

% ik 

There were several preachers who were 
understood to be running-mates in the 
race for the eldership, but there was wide- 
spread satisfaction when it was announced 
that the goal had been reached by Rev. 
Dr. Davis W. Clark. Dr. Clark’s literary 
abilities might have led him to browse in 
the field of letters, but it was fortunate for 
Cincinnati Methodism that he was avail- 
able when the opening in the district 
occurred. The memory of his father, 
Bishop Clark, is still honored and revered 
in his old home. 

Mt. Auburn is enjoying the novel expe- 
rience of having a preacher returned for 
his fifth year. When the time limit was 
extended from three years to five it worked 
perversely on Mt. Auburn, and the church 
had five preachers in five successive years. 
But this year the fates and the presiding 
Bishop were kind, and Rev. Rufus J. 
Wyckoff finds the church showing all the 
hall-marks of prosperity at the beginning 
of his fifth year. 

Dr. E. P. Edmonds has entered on his 
second year at Avondale, and is resuming 
work that was suspended during midsum- 
mer. Avondale has not been educated yet 
in the modern policy of keeping churches 


[Continued on Page 1248. 
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KOFEL AND ITS CROSS 
REV. EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE, D. D. 


S I was leaving New York, a friend 
with characteristic thoughtful- 
ness placed in my hand asmall parcel 
to be opened at Oberammergau. There, 
one July day, under the shadow of 
Kofel, the guardian mountain of the val- 
ley of the Ammer, I thought of my 
friend, and, examining the package, found 
it contained a little book of stories, to one 
of which, ‘‘ Old Grimes’ Masterpiece,’’ 
particular attention was directed by a 
mark bearing our church motto for the 
year: ‘‘Whom having not seen, I[ 
love ;’’ but in the excitement and con- 
fusion of the days at Oberammergau, I 
had no time for reading. A week has 
passed since I witnessed the world-famed 
Passion Play —it seems much longer— 
and today while a storm was raging 
aoove Lake Como, and the mountains on 
every hand were hidden by the low- 
hanging clouds, and the rains beat cease- 
lessly against the windows, I read from 
my friend’s book. It was the story of an 
old artist whose crude productions found 
neither welcome at the annual exhibi- 
tions nor sale, but who was sustained in 
his disappointment by what was to be 
his masterpiece, namely, a picture of 
Christ. To the younger artists who, in 
their sympathy, crowded his studio now 
and then, he would talk of little else ex- 
cept this. For years he had been at work 
on it; the body had long been finished, 
only the face was lacking, and this be- 
cause through many years he had 
searched in vain for a fit model. Some- 
times he fancied he saw in the passing 
crowd the face he was looking for, but 
closer observation disclosed lines of sordid 
passion or of weakness, and his master- 
piece was still unfinished when Death 
drew near to claim his own. It was 
during this last struggle that the watchers 
at his bedside heard him murmur, as he 
called for his palette and brushes: “I 
see it — there — gentlemen — there — the 
face of Christ! ”’ 

This simple tale has served me a good 
purpose. It has given form to what has 
been in chaotic shape in my mind for the 
past week. I have seen the Passion Play, 
but I did not see the face of Christ. Five 
hundred people and more, through a pe- 
riod of about eight hours, tried to portray 
the last scenes in the life of Jesus, and one 
called Christus spoke words which were 
once on the lips of the Nazarene, and in 
his person looked —so people around me 
said, though the resemblance was not a 
close one — like Hofmann’s ideal Christ ; 
but I came away feeling that I had not 
yet seen the face of Christ. It was a 
counterfeit Christ, the sufferings were 
counterfeit, the death was counterfeit, the 
resurrection and the ascension were 
counterfeit. The realization of our hopes, 
the attainment of our fervent desires— 
this comes only, as to the poor old painter, 
when this mortal puts on immortality. If 
one goes to Oberammergau with the ex- 
pectation of a final or even a full revela- 
tion of the sacrifice of Christ, he will come 
away disappointed. It is not to be seen or 
felt in the Passion Play, and though I ex- 
pected neither, I must confess to a disap- 
pointment. Not in the place itself—that 
is beautiful enough. It is in the Bavarian 
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highlands, in the fertile valley of the crys- 
tal Ammer, amid mountains richly clad 
with fir trees, all so beautiful that when 
the hordes of Attila overran Bavaria they 
shouted, it is said: ‘‘To Bayern! To 
Bayern ! There dwells the Lord God Him- 
self.’’ Nor did the villagers fall below my 
expectation. They are far above the peas- 
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antry of the surrounding country in many 
respects. This has long been observed and 
frequently commented upon, and is un- 
doubtedly the result of their devotion to 
the Passion-ideal. This is ever before 
them, the subject of their contemplation, 
the goal of their aspirations. It has 
awakened, stimulated, influenced, and 
molded them. Beyond question the peo- 
ple are honest, earnest, sincere folks, the 
supreme test of whose simplicity of char- 
acter and purity of purpose is now at hand 
when a commercial, novelty-loving age 
has peopled their streets and invaded their 
homes, 

But I was disappointed in the Passion 
Play itself, and the reason of it I have al- 
ready indicated, and will make more clear 
as I tell of the representation which I 
saw. 

We went to Oberammergau early Fri- 
day. Itisarideof about two hours from 
Munich to Oberau, where a carriage may 
be taken over the mountains to Oberam- 
mergau, six miles away. The road is a 
better one now than in the days when the 
‘* Passion pilgrims ’’ made the journey on 
foot, and when it was felt that ‘‘ the way 
to the representation of the Passion Play 
should be a way of penance.’’ In the 
village already all is excitement. From 
the moment we enter it we breathe an at- 
mosphere surcharged with expectation. 
Hosts and guests alike move and speak as 
if a fever burned in their bones. The 
passing hours bring increasing numbers 
of visitors until on Saturday evening, 
when at’ seven o’clock the. village 
band, preceded by the village fire- 
men in uniform, marches through the 
streets, announcing, as is the invariable 
custom, the representation for the follow- 
ing day, it is estimated there are fully ten 
thousand strangers in that little town, 
whose normal population is scarcely eight 
hundred. I[t seems like a crowd at a 
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country fair. They push their way along 
the streets, throng the shops, and talk in 
heedless fashion about Mary and Christus 
and the rest. It seems very odd to catch 
some such remark as, ‘‘ I have just been 
to visit Judas; or, ‘‘ I saw Mary Magda- 
lene a moment ago ;”’ or, ‘‘ Christ gave me 
his autograph;’’ or, ‘‘I am stopping 
with Peter ;’’ or, ‘‘ Martha waited on me 
today.’’ The crowd gabbles on in all lan- 
guages ; itis a babel of tongues. English 
is constantly heard, four thousand of the 
ten being Americans. The villagers them- 
selves have been infected with the spirit 
of many of the tourists. Said one of them 
as IT entered a store directly opposite the 
house in which Anton Lang lives with his 
father, observing my camera : ‘‘ Oh, why 
weren’t you here a minute ago’? You 
might have snapped Christus. He just 
wentin the house.’’ Until late in the 
evening the streets and the shops were 
filled, and then for a little there was quiet, 
but there was not much sleep that night. 
At four I was wakened by the ringing 
of the church bell, voices were heard in 
the street, and soon I was making my 
way with others to the parish church. 
The air was still, and had the life of the 
mountains in it. Women drew their 
shawls closer about them, and hastened 
their steps. The sun was just tipping the 
summit of Kofel with gold, and the cross 
there shone with a lustrous light. The 
birds were singing in the treetops, and the 
fir trees of the mountains were swaying 
with the gentle breezes of the new day. 
When I reached the church the services 
were already begun. At the five altars as 
many priests were performing the solemn 
functions of their holy office. In low 
tones the prayers were chanted, only the 
bell in the hand of the altar boy who at- 
tended each priest marking the progress 
of the several services. Now at one altar 
and now at another the tinkling bell indi- 
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eated the elevation of the host. Then an 
almost deathless silence pervaded the 
church, when neither sound of voice nor 
bell for the moment could be heard. As 
soon as one priest had finished the part 
allotted to him he would retire, and in a 
moment the sharp warning of the bell 
would herald the coming of another, who 
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would take the vacant altar and begin his 
duties. People came and went. During 
the earliest hours the attendance was con- 
tined largely to visiting peasants, who had 
come long distances on foot, and slept all 
night in stables or open fields, in order to 
witness the marvelous Passion Play. 
Reverently they prepared their hearts for 
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the divine revelation. I was deeply 
touched by the religious sentiment of these 
mountain farmers. They were rugged 
folks. None of them had the refinements 
of the town. Few of the men had ever 
seen a barber, and the women knew little 
about Paris milliners or modistes. But 
they wanted their seuls absolved, and 
stood in long lines before the confession- 
alsand then knelt to receive the sacred 
wafer, after which, with clasped hands or 
bowed head, they withdrew. To all these 
the Passion Play was, I doubt not, the 
profoundest religious experience of their 
lives. One could wish that it might have 
been perpetuated for them and for them 
alone. But since it now exists largely for 
others, the majority of whom doubtless 
are not moved by it to ‘*‘ newness of life,’’ 
itis a grave question whether it has not 
served its purpose and ought not to be dis- 
continued. 

So much has been written of the play 
itself that it is needless that I speak of it 
except in a general way. The auditorium, 
which is new this year, having cost $50,000, 
Will seat four thousand people, and a 
quarter of an hour before the curtain rises 
every seat is occupied. The play begins at 
8 in the morning and continues until 
nearly 6, with an intermission from 11.30 
tol. The period in the life of Jesus por- 
trayed is from His public entry into Jeru- 
salem to His glorious ascension. The play, 
which dates from the Middle Ages, is a 
growth, and as now presented is free from 
every objectionable feature, the pruning 
processes of the past few decades having 
removed them all. The representation is 
Biblical ; only one apocryphal incident, 
that of the handkeichief which Veronica 
offers Christ when on His way to Calvary, 
being introduced. Although the Oberam- 
mergauers are Roman Catholics, this play 
is distinctively Protestant, as Dean Stauley, 
who saw it in 1880, says. This is one of 
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the noteworthy characteristics. The writ- 
ers of the dialogues have simply followed 
the New Testament. Mary occupies a 
subordinate part. It is Christ who is tie 
centre of every scene. When the Last 
Supper is being eaten with the disciples 
he gives them both bread and wine. It is 
a remarkable testimony to the Protestant 
interpretation of the New Testament. The 
different characters impersonate their parts 
with dignity and with due appreciation of 
the solemnity of their tasks. Beyond 
question, to most of them the play is a re- 
ligious ceremony. Some of them may 
have imbibed something of the commer- 


cial spirit of modern times, but not all, not 


the majority. With a few noteworthy 
exceptions the villagers are still impelled 
by the high ideal of former years, when 
they were isolated from the outside world 


and with singleness of purpose sought to’ 


glorify God. But now the world has 
found out Oberammergau, and thousands 
are carrying the contaminations of the 
world to that quiet valley ; and who can 
doubt the result? Tourist agents are re- 
sponsible for the change, or will-be. Their 
greed has robbed the Oberammergauers of 
their birthright, and despoiled their sacred 
temple. They have made traffic of holy 
things, and never again will the Passion 
Play be what it was twenty years ago, or 
even ten. 

That already the authorities have felt 
this sordid influence is shown by the 
finished manner in which the sacred 
drama is presented. It is no longer the 
erude effort of peasants, who without 
foreign assistance represent the passion 
of Jesus ; but, as their own people admit, 
in order to satisfy the demands of the 
thousands of strangers, they have called 
to their aid the genius and skill of the 
greut theatres of Munich and elsewhere — 
not to take the parts, only the villagers 
can do this — but to put the play on the 
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stage in the most effective manner. . Now 
this is just what the Passion Play will not 
admit. When it was the outgushing of 
simple, loving hearts, the spontaneous 
offering of devotion, men were touched by 
the spirit of the representation and thought 
of nothing else; but now when with 
minutest preparation the play moves from 
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12 
scene to scene without the slightest hitch, 
and with all the accessories of the modern 
theatre, it is but natural that Americans 
should compare it with what they have 
seen on the stage in Boston, New York, or 
Chicago. This should not be possible. 
They are not in the same category. The 
Passion Play comes from the Middle 
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Ages; it is the fruit of monasticism; it is 
not a play in the modera sense of the 
term; it is a scenic presentation of the 
great facts of redemption. With symbolic 
tableaux from the Old Testament, with 
dialogues from the New Testament, with 
frequent interpreting recitations by the 
choragus and songs by the guardian 
angels, all with the one purpose of show- 
ing that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world: unto Himself, this Passion Play, 
appealing primarily to the eye, has for its 
great object the depicting of the sacrificial 
sufferings of Jesus — an object as foreign 
to the spirit of the modern theatre as can 
easily be imagined. Acting, therefore, is 
not the essential thing in the Passion 
Play; and when you hear constant dis- 
cussions as to the merits of Christus as an 
actor, or some one remarks, as [ heard a 
woman, “‘ Judas is a rank actor;’’ when 
you see the crown of thorns pressec on the 
head of Christus by men whose every 
motion indicates their fear lest he be hurt ; 
when the legs of the malefactors are 
broken with a stuffed club, and the gash 
in the side of Christus is made by some 
mechanical device on the point of the 
spear, you will perhaps shrink as I did 
from it all, and hope thatjthis year may 
witness the final presentation. 

I went to Oberammergau, not out of 
curiosity — ten years ago I was in Kurope 
and conveniently near, but without the 
least inclination to see the drama — but 
with an earnest desire to feel anew the 
atoning death of our Saviour. I came 
away sad of heart, not having realized my 
hope. It would be untrue to say that I 
was not impressed, strangely impressed. 
There were moments when the effect was 
overwhelming, such as, for instance, when 
Judas, stung by the knowledge that he 
had betrayed his Lord unto the death, 
was goading himself with bitterest re- 
proaches, just at that moment the skies 
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grew black with storm, and hail fell on the 
open stage with deafening sound. It was 
terrible ; and yet more terrible, a few min- 
utes later, when Nature helped, by a dis- 
play of her awful power, to make even 
more realistic his agony of remorse, as be- 
fore the Sanhedrin he confessed his guilt 
and sought to avert the death of his Master. 
They tell him that it is too late, that Christ 
must die, and as Judas cries, ‘‘ He must die! 
I am a shameless traitor! I have betrayed 
him to death!’ hail begins to fall once 
more; and as he continues his frenzied 
wail: ‘Then may ten thousand devilsfrom 
hell tear me in pieces, crush me! Here, ye 
blood-hounds, have ye your cursed, your 
blood-money!”’ and the money is hurled 
to the pavement, about the head of Kofel 
forked lightnings play, and at the instant 
of his mad rush from the presence of the 
priests a peal of thunder, as if from the 
lowest depths of perdition, crashes through 
the sky and echoes through the mount- 
ains, and it seems as if he goes to his doom 
on the winged wrath of God. The effect 
was tremendous, and I think it unlikely 
that any who saw and heard it will ever 
forget it. 

I asked many people what they thought 
of the representation, and almost without 
exception the reply was the voice of my 
own feelings. They had been impressed, 
but not moved ; astonished at the marvel- 
ous presentation of such a finished drama 
by village folks —I heard a well-known 
actress say that there wasn’t a company 
of actors in existence who could do it as 
well — but not touched; astounded, but 
not influenced ; surprised, but disappoint- 
ed. It was a mock trial, a counterfeit 
Passion ; the Christus was not Christ, and 
we were still searching for our Ideal. 

The heavens were yet black with clouds 
Monday morning, and rain was falling, 
when the train which carried us back to 
Munich moved slowly away from the vil- 
lage to which I have no desire to return. 
The last glimpse I had of it or of its sur- 
roundings was of the cross on Kofel 
against the darkened skies, far more dis- 
tinct than when I first saw it swathed 
with the sunlight of a perfect day; but 
there was no Victim on it. ‘‘He ever 
lives above,’ and there we must look for 
Him. 


Menaggio, Lake Como. 
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THE PATH TO JOE’S POND 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 
T is first a road, a winding, clamber- 
ing, stony mountain road; but long 
before it reaches Joe’s Pond it dwindles 
into a footpath, skirting the ridges, div- 
ing into the hollow to cross the brook, 
and sometimes making a dash at a ledge 
and going up over the top of it like a 
squirrel. Every foot of the way, from the 
edge of the village to the forest-circled 
pond, is a delight to the nature-lover with 
sound legs and lungs. A long, sweet, 
quiet walk it is, with the grand old hills 
before one and the lovely valley behind — 
like going up the steps of God’s temple 
with an offering of gladness and grati- 
tude in one’s heart. 

To begin with, we cross the river by 
way of the open bridge, and look down at 
the wild water foaming between the 
rocks, as it leaps over the shoulder of the 
village into the mill-pond. Then up the 
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valley, ‘past scattered farms, with old 
Baldtop glistening in front of us, and all 
about him the lesser hills like a group of 
half-grown children. The crisp autumn 
air invades our blood, and the damp smell 
of alders and black loam and decaying 
ferns refreshes the sense and fills the mind 
with a thousand sweet associations of by- 
gone days. A blue-jay utters his clear, 
metallic cry — that most characteristic of 
all bird voices in the fall — and memories 
of boyish nutting trips and squirrel hunts 
rush over us with a longing sweetness 
that is almost pain. See, there is the 
same old fence, zigzagging up the hill, 
where we used to head-off the ‘“ grays’’ 
in their excursions from the sugar-grove to 
the corn-field ; and the gnarled oak is still 
standing, half-way up the slope, around 
which we wound such circles of excite- 
ment, as with aching necks we peered for 
some sign of the frightened squirrel 
curled in a bunch among the topmost 
leaves. There!—do you hear the rat- 
tling roar of the old musket, as it hurls a 
handful of shot through the tree-tops? 
We've hit him !— and down he comes, 
clinging and bumping, to strike the hard 
pasture turf with a thud—dead as a 
stone. 

Above the lonely farms the way to 
Joe’s Pond becomes a logging-road, rough 
with rotting ‘‘ corduroy,’’ deeply rutted 
by the groaning wheels of the lumber 
wagons, and rolling and uneven as a path 
atsea. On the drier ridges we find the 
little round hollows where the dust- 
loving partridges have wallowed in the 
soil, leaving a feather here and there, or 
the etching of a spread wing to mark 
some sudden flight. And once in a while 
we hear a grouse boom away into the deep 
woods, so far ahead that we cannot get 
even a gray glimpse of him. How shy 
these game-birds are getting, now-a- 
days! Why, when we were boys, they 
would walk across the path like chickens 
in front of us, and then flop up into a 
neighboring tree, to look down at us and 
ask with their beady eyes: ‘ Boys, 
where’s your pole? Why don’t you get 
oneand knock us off ?’’ The breechloader 
and the stealthy setter have been at work 
in these woods since the old days, and the 
birds have slowly learned wisdom. Now 
their education seems about complete, and 
it will take a crafty sportsman indeed to 
get within shooting distance of them. 

Deeper and deeper into the woods 
plunges the old logging road. Now we 
have passed the last piles of cord-wood, 
cut and stacked so long ago that they are 
crumbling to the very centre with decay. 
How much of man’s labor lost, how much 
of nature’s beautiful garment wasted, in 
these lonely mountain wood-lots, where 
the farmer with his inexorable conscience 
for work toils through dull winter days, 
only to accumulate more of the fruits of 
labor than the world accessible to him can 
use, and so to leave good oak and birch 
and maple logs for the rains to rot and the 
worms to burrow! Everywhere, on all 
roads to Joe’s Pond, or whose pond soever, 
deep in the woods of these remote mount- 
ain farms, we find the decaying woodpile, 
& monument to man’s wasteful use or mis- 
use of the bounties of nature. And mean- 
while the brook that waters the meadow 
and the pasture dwindles in August to a 
sickly thread, and in April pours its sud- 
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den thunderous flood into the valley, de- 
vouring all in its path, a roaring, revenge- 
ful, merciless fiend. Such are nature’s 
penalties for the improvident mowing 
down of mountain forests. 

Beyond the last moldering woodpile we 
must travel single file, for now we are 
fairly in the path to Joe’s Pond. The 
wheel-tracks have been choked out by 
brush, and only a spongy, noiseless, wind- 
ing footway leads up the slope toward the 
little sheet of water nestling among the 
hills. There is nothing utilitarian about 
this path. It is the trail of the fisherman 
and the tourist. The hands that blazed it 
and the feet that have beaten it out were 
no slaves to traffic or gain. Theirs was 
an enterprise of pure idealism. For the 
inextinguishable love of nature, for the 
satisfaction of an inward craving as old as 
the race, have they made this path into 
the heart of the woods, and gone to and 
fro in it. All who journey to Joe’s Pond 
go in the same spirit — the romantic spirit 
of the old, free nature-life. 

Impelled by that spirit, we are winding 
in and out among the solemn firs and 
hemlocks, treading the springy moss and 
mold of the ancient forest. No path is so 
easy to the foot, so stimulating to the 
muscles, as a good trail through the 
woods. The firm cushion of centuries of 
leaf-mold springs beneath every step, and 
the silence and smoothness of the path 
make walking seem like a kind of gliding 
or semi-flying. The cool shadow of the 
woods, the pure, resinous, bracing air, and 
anon the music of some cascading brook, 
all speed the tramper on his way and 
make even the steep mountain-side an 
exhilaration and refreshment. 

Such is the path to Joe’s Pond; and 
were it not for the sudden, crystal beauty 
of the water, bursting upon the vision like 
a diamond set about with emeralds, one 
would sorely regret the ending of the trail 
on the lonely shore of the pond. But 
what can one desire to do, save to sink 
down on the mossy bank where the path 
ends and gaze and gaze and drink one’s 
soul full of the beauty of that sleeping 
lakelet in the hills, with Baldtop and the 
rest of the giants standing over its cradle 
in perpetual guardianship? Beyond is all 
a tangled and knotted wilderness, where 
one must fairly hew his way through 
fallen timber and interlacing thickets. 
But what does one care, since he has come 
safely and easily to Joe’s Pond? He 
wishes to go no farther. Enough to linger 
there all the beautiful, silent September 
day, looking down upon mirrored woods 
and mountains, and looking up to shining 
peaks and sky. If it be in season for the 
trout, of which there are none like those 
in Joe’s Pond, one may venture out on 
every-man’s-raft, if he will, and cast his 
fly across that perfect mirror. But whether 
the trout rise or not, be will be well con- 
tent. For he has come from far to tread 
the path through the woods. He belongs 
to the brotherhood of those to whom nat- 
ure 1s all-sufficient. 


Melrose, Mass. 





— Just after Christian had left the cross, 
he found three men at the bottom ot the 
hill, fast asleep, with tetters upon their 
heels. Their names were Simple, Sloth, and 
Presumption — apt types of the different 
classes of men who put off gospel offers with 
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vain excuses. When urged by Christian to 
awake and rise, Simple said, “ Isee no dan- 
ger.” Sloth said, “‘ Yet-a little more sleep ;” 
and Presumption said, “ Every vat must 
stand upon its own bottom.” And so they 
lay down to sleep again, and Christian 
went on his way. — Pilgrim’s Progress. 





THE STATUE IN CLAY 


‘« Make me a statue,” said the King, 
** Of marble white as Fnow ; 
It must be pure enough to stand 
Betore the throne at my right hand ; 
The niche is waiting. Go!” 


‘The sculptor heard the King’s command, 
And went upon his way; 

He had no marble; but he went 

With willing mind and high intent, 
To mold his thought in clay. 


Day after day he wrought the clay, 
But knew not what he wrought; 

He sought the help of heart and brain, 

But could not make the riddle plain — 
It lay beyond his thought. 


Today the statue seemed to grow, 
Tomorrow it stood still; 

The third day all went well again; 

Thus, year by year, in joy and pain, 
He served his Master’s will. 


At last his litelong work was done; 
It was a fateful day ; 

He took his statue to the King, 

And trembled like a guilty thing, 
Because it was but clay. 


‘* Where is my statue?” asked the King. 
“ Here, Lord,” the sculptor said. 
** But I commanded marble!” ‘True, 
I had not that — what could I do 
But mold in clay instead?”’ 


“* Thou shalt not unrewarded go, 
Since thou hast done thy best ; 
The statue shall acceptance win, 
It shall be as it should have been, 
For I will do the rest.” 


He touched the statue, and it changed ; 
The clay talls off, and, lo! 

A marble shape before him stands, 

‘The pertect work of heavenly hands, 
An angel pure as snow. 


— Selected, 





THE BEATITUDE OF THE MEEK 


T seems so incredible, that if anybody 
else than Jesus had said it, we should 
hardly trouble to think of it — “ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.”” It is not only not true, it is the 
very reverse of the truth. We can see who 
inherit the earth, and it is not the meek. 
It is the self-assertive, the grasping, the 
proud, It is ambitious nations thatextend 
‘their territories, and ambitious men that 
accumulate fortunes. A paradox may chal- 
lenge the mind and provoke thought, but 
this beatitude goes beyond paradox ; it flies 
in the face ot fact. The meek are the very 
people who do not inherit the earth, and 
the man who sees this or who thinks he 
sees it gives up the beatitude in despair. 
Yet no one can without misgiving be at 
open issue with Jesus, and the misgiving is 
intensified when it is seen that this beati- 
tude does not make its first appearance in 
the Sermon on the Mount. There, we are 
taken out of our depth in every sentence, 
and expect to be; but this particular saying 
is quoted from a psalm — a late psalm, with 
nothing daring, original, or sublime in 
thought or expression — the psalm of some 
one who says he has been young, and is 
old, and who, it he has anything to give, 
gives experience. It is this ancient saint 
who says more than once that the meek 
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shall inherit.the earth, and Jesus sets to 
His seal that this is true. When old expe- 
rience and the Living Word of God so strik- 
ingly conspire, we may be sure a great 
truth lies hidden, if we could only find the 
key. 

To begin with the psalm, the first ray of 
light breaks trom the most unlikely quar- 
ter. If there is one sphere of human inter- 
est in which the beatitude seems out of 
place, it is that of national relations. It is 
not the meek nations which inherit the 
earth; it is those that shake the mailed fist. 
Yet the writer of the psalm thinks of a na- 
tion, and the meek are the quiet, lowly peo- 
ple who are conscious that the nation has a 
divine calling to fulfill, and that its chiet 
good is to be realized, and its plave on 
earth secured, not by entering into the con- 
flict ot national ambitions, but by renounc- 
ing it, devoting itself to its spiritual task, 
and letting God choose its inheritance for 
it. And this was the truth. Israel lost the 
land of Canaan, temporarily at the exile, 
finally when Titus broke up the Jewish 
state, because it retused to acknowledge it. 
The proud carried it over the meek ; the na- 
tion which was destined to be a covenant 
people, a link between the outer world and 
the living God, and that Only, entered into 
the selfish conflicts ot the heathen, and 
perished in its pride. Self-assertion was its 
ruin, when meekness would have made it 
secure. The lesson of this experience lies in 
the beatitude, and it was never more wanted 
by the nations than at this moment. All 
the motives and watchwords which rouse 
even Christian peoples set it at defiance. 
The different nations regard each other as 
rivals, nothing but rivals; they all want 
the same things, and seem to be convinced 
that national security depends on getting 
them for themselves, and excluding others. 
In London and in Pretoria, in St. Peters- 
burg and Paris, in Washington and Berlin, 
there is nothing to be heard but imperial- 
ism, annexation, the appropriation of 
spheres of influence, territorial compensa- 
tion, and so forth. 

It is taken tor granted that this is the 
way,and theonly way, for nations to in- 
herit the earth. But if there is truth in 
either the Old Testament or the New, there 
is a fatal misapprehension in this temper. 
A nation is not made secure, it does not get 
the good ot the world, or of the land which 
God has given it, by pursuing a policy of 
selfish aggrandizement or relentless rivalry 
with others; it inherits the earth only as it 
wakes to the consciousness of a divine call- 
ing, as it sees that the other peoples also 
have their place and vocation in the divine 
kingdom, and is divinely contented with 
itsown. It is then that the real meaning 
and worth of national existence are dis- 
closed ; it is then that a nation finds the full 
value ot the inheritance which God has 
givenit. It is paradoxical only because we 
do not think; the simple truth is that till 
it learns meekness no nation can see the 
way to become, in the magnificent language 
of St. Paul, “‘ heir of the world.” 

It is the same with individuals. Meek- 
ness is so rare that it is constantly misun- 
derstood. Itis habitually confounded with 
weakness. The meek man is the man who 
can be thrust aside or trampled on with im- 
punity ; his rights may be taken from him, 
and he will not resentit. In reality, this is 
beside the mark. Meekness is fundamen- 
tally a temper of the soul in relation to God. 
It is that disposition which accepts without 
repining the place and the calling God has 
given, which submits to the limitations in- 
volved in them as divinely wise and guod ; 
it is that disposition which is perfectly ex- 
pressed in the words ot Jesus: “ Even so, 
Father: such was Thy gracious will.” Itis 
only where this is its tundamental mood 
that the soul of man can find an inheritance 
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in the earth. Meekness in this sense is not 
imbecility, nor indifference to one’s rights. 
But it is the source of a conviction nothing 
can shake, that the true good of life, the only 
inheritance which can satisfy the heart, is 
not to be sought or found in the selfish war 
of all against all, but in some diviner and 
more human way. It is not by rivalry and 
grasping, not by a life acknowledging no 
law but the will of the stronger, that we be- 
come heirs of the world, but by the very 
opposite — by submitting in all things to a 
divine necessity to which the interest of our 
rivals is as dear as our own. ‘The heart en- 
larges then to the scale of God’s goodness ; 
it can take in all He has prepared for it; it 
can say: All things are ours. 

But the true key to all the beatitudes is 
the Person of Jesus. The truth ot them is 
seen when we look at Him. One facet of 
His life flashes out its significance in each ; 
they are one in Him; this is their original- 
ity and their power as they fall trom His 
lips. Others, like the author of the thirty- 
seventh psalm, may have caught a glimpse 
of this one or that; it is His glory not so 
much to have uttered as in His life to have 
demonstrated them. J, He said, am meek. 
And to whom has the beatitude been tulfilled 
ast» Him? Even when He had not where 
tolay His head, He inherited the earth. 
Everything in it spoke to Him of His 
Father, and of the laws of His kingdom. 
The tace of the sky, the sun and the rain, 
the lilies and the sparrows, the cornfield 
and the fig tree—all were His. And they 
were His because He was meek. If He 
had entered into the selfish strite of men to 
win an acre for Himself alone, the inherit- 
ance would have taded from His grasp. 
And has He not inherited the earth since? 
Of all the powers which at that day were 
engaged in appropriating the universe, 
the power ot Jesus alone survives. There 
were names then in every man’s mouth as 
famous as names which fill the newspapers 
today — names associated with legions and 
ultimatums, with provinces and conquests 
and annexations. Who can recal] them 
now? But His name has gathered author- 
ity to it all through the ages, because it is 
the name of one who, accepting the will of 
God, stood and stands outside the selfish 
rivalry, and alone commands the con- 
fidence even of those who are init. A part 
in His sovereignty, which is the true inher- 
iting of the world, is only given to those 
who share in His temper. It is the disin- 
terested who win moral authority. With 
the will and calling of God as the first and 
fixed principles of their lite, they are set 
tree from common ambitions, and find 
themselves, without an effort, “as having 
nothing, yet possessing all things.’’ 
Blessed are the meek ! — British Weekly. 





Faith in Americans 


T the opening of Syracuse University, 
[ \ Sept. 18, Chancellor Day, who has 
just returned from an extensive trip to the 
Pacific Coast, made an address in which he 
said to the students, among other things : 
“T never felt the real size of an American 
citizen until this summer. You can have 
no appreciation of the tremendous Jand ot 
which you are citizens and its awtul re- 
sponsibilities, until you have traveled it. 
The greatest charge that is yours is the in- 
heritance of young American citizenship, I 
will not express the thoughts of the hour, 


for they are at present the all-engro 
questions of a political campaign. oo 
young Americans who could take the vast 
territory west of the Alleghanies and civilize 
ii and make great and wealthy States out of 
it, are capable of guarding every foot that 
has come under the Stars and Stripes 
Nothing is too vast for a people whom God 
has blessed as He has ours. Our country is 
founded upon a rock and is not to be moved 
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THE FAMILY 


OUR NEIGHBORS 


Somebody near you is struggling alone 
Over lite’s desert sand ; 
Faith, hope and courage together are gone: 
Reach him a helping hand ; 
Turn on his darkness a beam of your light; 
Kindle, to guide him, a beacon-fire bright; 
Cheer his discouragement, soothe his af- 
fright, 
Lovingly help him to stand. 


Somebody near you is hungry and cold; 
Send him some aid today ; 

Somebody near you is feeble and old, 
Lett without human stay. 

Under his burden put hands kind and 

strong; 

Speak to him tenderly, sing him a song; 

Haste to do something to help him along 
Over his weary way. 


Dear one, be busy, for time flieth fast, 
Soon it will all be gone ; 
Soon will our season of service be past, 
Soon will our day be done. 
Somebody near you needs now a kind word ; 
Some one needs help such as you ean afford ; 
Haste to assist in the name of the Lord, 
There may be a soul to be won. 


— Selected. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Drenching the dry brown turf, 
Softening the naked cornland for the plow, 
Fretting the bells of foam, the eddying surf, 

Loading the heavy bough 

With moisture, whose relief 
Slakes the hot thirst of every porous leaf, — 

O sweet September rain ! 

We welcome thee across the eastern main. 
— Mortimer Collins. 
a *% 

Do not imagine that you have got these 
things because you know how to get them. 
As well try to feed upon a cookery book. — 
Drummond. 


«a *% 


Our very progress, which is our peculiar 
glory, consists in at once losing and learn- 
ing the past; in gaining fresh stations trom 
which to take a wiser retrospect and be- 
come more deeply aware of the treasures 
we have used. — James Martineau. 


«* 


Suffering isan accident. It does not mat- 
ter whether you and I suffer. ‘ Not enjoy- 
mentand not sorrow” is our life, not sor- 
row any more than enjoyment, but obedi- 
ence and duty. If duty brings sorrow, let 
it bring sorrow. — Phillips Brooks. 


«** 


What’s writ is writ; but something fur- 
ther can be written — yes, and it can be 
written over that which is the record of our 
fault, as in the palimpsests of former times 
men wrote one thing over another, the page 
first cleansed with purifying tears. — Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick. 


«a *% 


Grand opportunities come only now and 
then. A workman may “show off” for an 
hour, but it is not so easy to stick steadily 
at work all daylong. Besides, it is the con- 
stancy in trifles which in the long run tells. 
Repeated blows of a little hammer may be 
more effective than the single downfall of 
the ponderous sledge. The clock strikes at 
intervals; the ticking is momentary. We 
hear the one; we do not notice the other. 
Yet the hour stroke comes not if the ticking 
fails. Life is made up of the constant qui- 
etly passing moments, not of the sudden 
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strikes. — GERARD F, B, HALLOcK, in ** Up- 
ward Steps.” 


« * x 


* Life is the time to serve the Lord.” But 
that does not mean the tew dying moments 
of a life of sin; it means the hours and days 
when you are at your best, and can render 
the greatest service. To every man accord- 
ing to his work. Who can suppose the pen- 
itent thief to receive the same heavenly re- 
ward as the Apostle Paul or John ? — Chris- 
tian Work. 


«*% 


In one of Schiller’s poems is a beautiful 
story about the birds, that when they were 
first created they had no wings; and the 
story is, that God made the wings, put them 
down before the birds, and said, ** Now, 
come and take the burdens up and bear 
them.”’ The birds had beautiful plumage 
and voices. They could sing and shine but 
they could not soar; but they took up their 
wings with their beaks and laid them upon 
their shoulders, and at first they seemed to 
be a heavy load and rather difficult to bear, 
but as they cheerfully and patiently bore 
them and folded them over their hearts, lo! 
the wings grew fast, and that which they 
once bore now bore them. The burdens be- 
came pinions, and the weights became 
wings. We are the wingless birds, and our 
duties are the pinions; and when at first 
we assume them they seem loads; but if we 
cheertully bear them, going after Jesus, the 
burdens change to pinions, and we, who 
once thought we were nothing but servants 
bearing loads, find that we are sons and 
heirs of God, tree to mount up with wings 
as eagles, running without being weary, 
walking without being taint. — Arthur 
T. Pierson, D. D. 

«*s 

Man determines what God shall be to 
him. Each paints his own picture of Deity. 
Macbeth sees Him with torked lightnings 
without and volcanic fires within. The 
pure in heart see Him as the tace of all- 
clasping Love. Give Him thy heart, and 
He will give thee love, effulgent love, like 
the affection of mother or lover or friend, 
only dearer than either. Give Him thy 
ways,and He will overarch life’s path as 
the heavens overarch the flowers, filling 
them with heat by day and yielding cooling 
dews by night. Give Him buta flickering 
aspiration, and He will give thee balm for 
the bruised reed and flame tor the smoking 
flax. Give Him the publican’s prayer, and 
He will give thee mercy like the wideness 
ot the sea. Give His little ones but a cup of 
cold water, and He will give thee t6 drink 
of the water of the river of life and bring 
thee to the banquet hall in the house of 
many mansions.— Newell Dwight Hillis, 
D. D. 

«*« 

Whoever seeks citizenship at last in that 
all-holy city must now day by day watch, 
pray, labor, agonize, it may be, to sanctify 
his allotted dwelling in his present ‘‘ mean 
city.” ‘*The length and the breadth and 
the height of it are equal’’—there. Here, 
human works and ways are deplorably out 
of relative proportion. Pride towers, Anger 
spurns barriers, Avarice burrows, Lust 
saps limits, Gluttony overheaps the meas- 
ure, Sloth drones out of time. Yet length, 
breadth, height, are settled quantities not 
amenable to mortal whims and ways. O 
Man, O Woman, whether thou be acute- 
angled or obtuse-angled, accommodate thy- 
selt betimes to thine optional habitat; tor it 
thou fit not thyself to it by rectification ot 
every line and angle, it will not fit itself to 
thee by so much as a hairbreadth. Mean- 
while be ot good cheer. ** Twelve thousand 
turlongs’”? may suffice thee tor space. If 
here thou must be squeezed and stretched 
to bring thee into shape, look outward and 
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upward to the ensuing amplitude. — Chris- 


tina Rossetti. 
* 


* “% 


The presence of the Lord is both betore 
and behind; it is between man and his 
past. ... The Lord Himself will interpose 
between the old unrighteousness and the 
new purity ; He will be a cloud and dark- 
ness to hide the hatetul thing out of the 
better life; to this it shall only be as a 
burning light and a shining mercy of ad- 
monition and forgiveness, to encourage and 
make plain and safe the going in the tor- 
ward way. Through all night of doubt, 
through all gloom of dread and self-re- 
proach, it shall be both shield and assur- 
ance, covering and manifestation. — A. D. 
T. Whitney. 


a **% 


It was mine own right eye which I plucked out, 
While heart and flesh grew faint beneath the 
pain; 
W hat boots it now when earth is bright about, 
Or when the fields are comforted with rain ? 
Shall these make good to me my loss again ? 
The sea and sky are widowed of their grace. 
* Yet thou shalt see My face.” 


It was mine own right hand I flung away ; 
Ah, Lord! and whv shall wield my sword for 

Thee? 
Thy marching hosts go past me all the day 
Unto that strife which has no place for me, 
Unto that triumph which I shall not see. 
Useless I sit, and helpless and afraid. 

‘* Fear not; thou hast obeyed.” 


— MABEL EARLE, in S. S. Times. 





OUR «OFTEN INFIRMITIES ”’ 


E sometimes hear the expression 
that some one “enjoys poor 
health,’ used as a jest, but often there is 
nothing paradoxical about it. We all 
know people to whom it is not safe to say, 
‘How do you do?”’ lest we hear a history 
of their ailments or how poorly they slept. 
We always feel impelled to quote Emer- 
son’s words: ‘‘In the name of the angels, 
if you have slept or haven’t slept, say 
nothing about it.’’ 

It is no longer fashionable to be delicate, 
nor is illness considered interesting. The 
modern novel alone would prove that a 
change has taken place in this respect. 
The heroine is a very different one from 
that of the novels which our grandmoth- 
ers loved. She is healthy and athletic, 
and she has an appetite of which the old- 
time heroine would have been ashamed. 
Yet now and again we find a person who 
enjoys dilating upon his or her poor health. 
An elderly woman of our acquaintance 
loves to tell over and over how delicate 
she was as a child and a young girl. Per- 
haps she was; but why tell it over? Now 
when she has health for which most 
women twenty years her junior would be 
thankful, she talks constantly of her ill- 
nesses and insomnia and poor appetite. 
She really is a valiant trencher-woman, 
and if the sounds which sometimes come 
from an adjoining room are any indica- 
tion, she sleeps, audibly, if not tunefully. 
‘‘How you must enjoy poor health!’’ we 
sometimes want to say to her. 

‘* How is Marian?’ asked a lady of her 
brother recently, referring to his wife. 
‘*Oh, complaining, as usual,’’ was the re- 
ply, which, by the way, was the usual 
one. No doubt the lady is not quite well, 


but who can estimate what that ‘‘com- 
plaining as usual’’ has taken out of that 
man’s life? 

How different the attitude of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who bore exile and ill- 
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ness with a cheerful bravery, thus making 
the burdens of his family lighter. 

The late James Payn was another in- 
valid who made light of his suffering. In 
that volume of pathetic essays called 
‘The Backwater of Life,’ he says: 
‘When our friends come to see us we put 
on our best looks and draw on our little 
store of smiles to welcome them ; and they 
give a good report to our acquaintances 


(‘bright and cheery as ever, I do assure. 


you’), and never guess that when they 
are gone the curtain falls and our dark- 
ness is deeper than ever.’”’ No wonder 
that the room where for so long he sat 
helpless, was a pleasant spot to his many 
friends. 

In the recent life of Dr. Arnold, mention 
is made of his sister Susanna, who lived 
next door. She had been a life-long in- 
valid, but she kept up the fiction that she 
was not suffering, and she was so truly 
and unselfishly interested in others that 
she did much to make the world a bright- 
er place. 

A word from one of the pagans now. 
Mareus Aurelius Antoninus quotes Epi- 
curus as saying: ‘“ In my sickness my 
conversation was not about my bodily 
sufferings, nor did I talk on such subjects 
to those who visited me, but I continued 
to discourse on the nature of things, as 
before, keeping to this main point, how 
the mind, while participating in such 
movements as go on in the poor flesh, 
shall be free from all perturbations and 
maintain its proper good. Nor did I give 
the physicians an opportunity of putting 
on solemn looks, as if they were doing 
something great, but my life went on well 
and happily.’’ 

Fortunately, all of us are not called 
upon to bear pain and illness, and per- 
haps we could not present so bold a front 
if we were. But wecan help magnifying 
our little physical troubles, and by failing 
to notice them they may vanish alto- 
gether. This will be good training for us 
in case we have to suffer. There is more 
than a little in the old saying : ‘‘ There is 
nothing good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so.’’ 

“Talk health. 
ing tale 

Ot mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm, or interest, or please, 

By harping on that minor chord, disease. 

Say you are well, or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your words and make 

them true.” 


The dreary, never-chang- 





HELEN MAYO’'S LOAD 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


¢¢" THERE!” exclaimed Helen Mayo, 

in a tone of discouraged relief, 
laying on the neatly kept table an armful 
of her ‘‘ cireulating library.’’ It seemed a 
positive duty to Helen Mayo to supply a 
certain class in the village with reading 
matter, hence the fitting designation she 
had playfully given her books. 

Aunt Emily looked up inquiringly, for 
when ‘*There!’’ was uttered with that 
peculiar shade of emphasis, she knew it 
was the keynote to forthcoming discour- 
agement. 

‘‘Didn’t the sewing circle have their 
aprons properly hemmed this time?’’ 

‘‘ Better than last week. But you should 
have seen their button-holes—no one 
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made two the same size, and I didn’t have 
time to show them as they should be 
taught. It’s ‘ precept upon precept,’ 
underscored, and many times multiplied, 
with them before they seem to ‘ get the 
knack of it,’ as Amanda Merrill says, 
auntie. And I didn’t have time to make 
one button-hole for them before I had to 
give my baking lesson. ‘To tell the truth, 
I’m all discouraged. I’m willing to work, 
but with all I’ve done, I see very few 
encouraging results,’’ 

Helen Mayo had been out of college six 
months, and during that time had been 
exceedingly active in her ‘‘ private social 
laboratory,’’ as Aunt Emily called her 
work among the laboring families of the 
large manufacturing village, trying to 
solve some of the many problems that had 
suggested themselves to her during the 
course in sociology and economics. 

‘“‘T’m afraid, dear,’ said Aunt Emily, 
‘*yvou’re trying to carry a lazy man’s 
load.’’ 

‘* A — lazy — man’s — load ?’’ repeated 
Helen questioningly. ‘‘I—I’m afraid 
you have little idea how hard I —”’ 

‘* Indeed, I know you work hard — too 
hard,’’ interrupted Aunt ‘Emily. ‘“ You 
don’t understand me.’’ 

She moved her chair closer to Helen’s. 

‘“When I was a little girl — not more 
than eleven — mother asked me to go 
across the road and bring in the clothes. 
I'll never forget how many there were ! In- 
stead of making two or three trips, as I 
should have done, I attempted to gather 
them all up at once. Mother noticed 
them dropping from my arms — towels, 
handkerchiefs, pillow-cases —right into 
the sandy road, and hurried down to save 
them from the necessity of another wasb- 
ing. ‘ You’ve a lazy man’s load, Emily,’ 
she said, as she took part of the clothes. 
And I’ve always remembered it when 
I’ve been tempted to undertake more 
than I could do, and do well, just to save 
time.’’ 

‘* But, auntie, I’ve so much laid out !”’ 

‘‘ Yes; but if in your haste to accom- 
plish so much in a short time, you fail 
in the desired results, of what value is 
your energy and exertion? Let us see 
how much you are attempting. There 
are the sewing circle for the girls, cook- 
ing club for the women, your kindergar- 
ten work, your reading clubs — I believe 
you have three started — the housekeep- 
ers’ meetings, remedies-for-common-ail- 
ments Tuesdays, what-to-do-in-accidents 
—I think this comes on Saturday after- 
noons. And—TI should have to begin 
with Monday to get them all in, without 
missing any,’ smiled Aunt Emily. 
‘The trouble is, you’re trying to do too 
much. No wonder you get discouraged, 
and the results aren’t what you’d like. 
Now, dear, instead of attempting to carry 
on all you’ve begun, take only a part for 
the next few months — your sewing cir- 
cle, one of your reading clubs, and con- 
tinue your housekeepers’ meetings. 
Give these three all your time, and when 
this work is so far accomplished that they 
can do for themselves, without your direc- 
tion, you can take up some of the other 
lines.’’ 

Before winter was over, Helen came in 
one evening, and exclaimed, radiantly: 
‘* Every single girl can hem and tuck, 
make button-holes as well as I can, and 
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do —oh, wonders! So can the house- 
keepers — you ought to see the change in 
their homes, and it’s all because you —”’ 
‘* Suggested the lazy man’s load !”’ in- 
terrupted Aunt Emily, smiling. 
Oxford, Maine. 





AFTER RAIN 


The country road at lonely close of day 
Has rest awhile from the long stress of 
rain ; 
Dripping and bowed, the green walls of 
the lane 
Reflect no glistening light; 10 colors gay 
Has dying summer left; the sky is gray, 
As though the weeping had not eased the 
pain, 
The autumn is not yet, and all in vain 


Seems summer’s life—a blossom cast 
away! 
The air is hushed, save in the emerald 
shade 
The rain still drops, and stirs each fret- 
ting leat 


To soft insistence of its little griet ; 
The hopeless calm all thought of life 
denies ; — 
hark! and 
unafraid, 
A robin ripples to the chilly skies. 


But now through silence, 


— HELEN Hay,in Harper’s Magazine. 





THE MORAL EFFECT OF PRET- 
TY GOWNS 


MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


HAVE chosen the adjective “ pretty ”’ 

rather than “ elegant,’’ “ costly,” or 
even “ tasteful,’ because “ pretty ” is ex- 
actly what I mean. The other day at sun- 
set I was on my way home, after hours of 
absence, and, with the pressure of desire to 
be beside my own hearth, felt little inclined 
to stop anywhere ; but, as I passed a neigh- 
bor’s, a girl I know tapped on the window, 
and then ran to the door, throwing it open 
so that the light in the hall streamed out on 
the shadowy street. 

“Come in, dear,’ cried my girl friend, 
coaxingly; ‘“‘I have something to show 
you.” 

So in I went,and with real interest ex- 
amined the lovely water-color, framed. in 
carved white wood and gold-leat, which 
Fanny’s friend, a young artist, had sent her 
for a birthday present. As I said, I know 
Fanny, who is one of my girls, and I know 
her John, and they both occupy a warm 
corner in my heart. One of these days they 
are to be married, and I think they will be 
very happy, so congenial are their tastes 
and so generous are their sympathies. 

What has all this to do with the moral 
effect of a pretty gown? More than you 
imagine. 

Fanny’s mother died five years ago, and 
Fanny has been mother as well as sister to 
three brothers, bright, sturdy little tellows, 
rapidly shooting up to tall, aggressive ado- 
lescence. Fanny has a great deal to do, tar 
too much for one so young, if Providence 
had not ordained it as her duty, and some 
time ago she began to feel that she had no 
time to spend on her dress, 

“It is as much as I can do,” she told me, 
“to slip into an old gown in the morning, 
and stayin it all day. I haven’t time to 
put pretty dresses on, much less to make 
them, and then, John never gets here betore 
nine o’clock. When I expect him I dress 
on purpose.”’ 

Meanwhile the boys were growing un- 
manageable. They were bright, loving tel- 
lows, but the street was growing increas- 
ingly attractive to them. Of their father, a 
lawyer, absorbed in his profession, and a 
recluse in his library when at home, they 
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saw little. It depended on Fanny to tide 
her brothers over the critical time when 
boyhood’s barque slips over the bar into 
the open sea of manhood. 

Fanny and I put our heads together and I 
urged upon her the trial ot personal charm 
as a home missionary effort. I begged her 
to discard her old gowns. ‘* Let your broth- 
ers see you simply but prettily dressed 
every day, looking bright and neat and 
sweet, with little touches of adornment 
about your costume, and observe whether 
the effect will be for good or not.” 

The effect was at once visible in the line 
ot a certain toning-up of the whole house. 
It is not for nothing that the soldier in serv- 
ice is required to keep his uniform and ac- 
coutrements in perfect repair and in shining 
cleanliness. A profound truth lies under 
the strict requirements of military disci- 
pline, for he who is negligent of the less 
will inevitably slur the greater. 

Fanny’s bright, simple dresses made her 
more careful that her table should be at- 
tractively appointed as well as generously 
provided with viands ; it made her intol- 
erant of dust in the parlor ; it sent her ona 
tour of inspection to the boys’ rooms. She 
found, she could not explain how, that she 
had time enough for everything, time to go 
walking with her brothers, time to talk 
with them over school affairs, and over the 
matches and games in which they took de- 
light. The boys realized that they counted 
for a good deal in their sister’s eyes, that 
she even thought it worth while to dress for 
them, and they were, therefore, on their 
best behavior. 

You can fill out the story for yourselves. 
Perhaps some of you are at work in Sab- 
bath-schools and working girls’ clubs and 
young people’s societies. Do not make the 
mistake of supposing that there is any 
merit in going into these benevolent works 
in a dowdy gown or an unbecoming hat. 
Try the effect of a pretty toilette; you will 
discover it to have a far-reaching influence 
on the side of good morals. — Watchman. 





Sure Enough 


BUSY merchant, who had not taken 

a vacation for four years, in which 
time every other member of his family had 
enjoyed an annual outing, concluded to 
give himself a rest of a week or two, and 
started for the mountains. 

When about a day’s journey from home, 
he received a telegram from his wife to this 
effect : 

DEAR FRANK: Our house was entirely de- 
stroyed by firelast night. The children and I 
escaped unharmed. Come home at once. 

MARIA. 

To this, after reflecting a moment, he re- 
plied as follows: 

DEAR MARIA: What is the use of coming 
home when there is no home to come to? Take 
the children to mother’s, stay there till I join 
you, and don’t worry. Affectionately, 

FRANK. 





Times are Changed 


66 | OW’S this?” said the tarmer, 

who was reading a letter from 
his son at college. ‘“‘Come here, Betsey. 
Harold Howard Augustus writes home that 
he wants money to pay his fencing bill. 
What on airth does the boy mean? ’”’ 

“T s’pose it’s the college pastur’ or some- 
thin’, Matthew. There’ so many pernick- 
etty things the poor boys at college have to 
do.”’ 

* Ho! he! It’s lessons in fencing he wants 
to pay for. Waal, now, that do beat all. 
I’ve been fencing for forty year and I never 
had to go to college to learn how.” 

* But times air changed, Matthew. Fences 
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ain’t made as they was when we clim’d ’em 
in Root Hollow.” 

““T expect that’s so,” said the old man, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ He don’t say whether it’s 
a rail fence or a wire one, but I reckon 
he’ll learn both ways. But I never thought 
a boy of mine would have to go to college to 
learn fencing. Times are changed.”’ — Hp- 
worth Herald. 





MARTHA 


Hot on the pavement burns the summer 
sun. 
In the deep shadow of the ilex tree 
The Master rests, while gathering one by 
one 
The neighbors enter, crowding silentl 
To hear His words, which drop like 
honey-dew ; 
I may not hear, there is too much to do. 


How can I panse? I seem the only one 
To take a thought about this multitude 
Who, day past and all the preaching 

one, 
Will need to be refreshed with wine 
and food ; 
We cannot send the people bome unfed — 
What words were those? “I am the 
living bread.”’ 


There is m 


sister sitting the day long 
Close to 


is side, serene and tree from 


care, 
Helping me not, and surely it is wrong 
To leave to me the task that she should 
share ; 
Master, rebuke her, just and true Thou 


art — 
What do I hear? ‘She hath the better 
part.” 


It all chose thus, then all would go unted. 
Souls hunger, yes! but bodies have 
their need ; 
Some one must grind and mix the daily 
bread, 
Some one wake early that the rest may 


Some one bear burdens, face the summer 
sun — 
But must I always, always be the one ? 


‘““Cumbered with serving,’ thus the Mas- 
ter spake, 
But ’twas to serve Him that I worked 
so hard, 
(And I mong serve the year long tor His 
sake). 
I dare not take the rest which is reward 
Lest He should suffer while I stay my 


hand — 
How hard it is, how hard to understand ! 


What does a voice say? 
power divine 
Could teed the thousands on the mount- 
ain-side 
Needeth no tretting, gre! aid like thine, 
One thing is needa , trust Him to pro- 


“He whose 


vide ; 

The Heavenly Chance comes once nor 
tarries long ” — 

Master, forgive me, teach me, I was 
wrong ! 


— SUSAN COOLIDGE, in Congregationalist. 





W. F. M. S. NOTES 


~— The New England Branch anniversa- 
ty meeting in Springfield, Oct. 9, 10 and 11, 
promises to be of great interest, as several 
of our missionaries, recently returned trom 
China, are to be there; also Mrs. Mary C. 
Nind, who has made a tour around the 
world visiting the mission work of the 
W. F. M. S., and Miss Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, editor of Woman’s Missionary 
Friend, who has just arrived trom a visit to 
the mission stations in Japan, Korea and 
China. A very cordial invitation is extend- 
ed by the Springfield ladies. 


— Our city day-school at Aoyama, 
Japan, broken up last fall in consequence of 
Japanese legislation, has reopened with 
over a hundred pupils. 

—— Bishop Moore will leave his family 
in Nagasaki while he goes to Shanghai, and 
will not attempt to settle them during the 
disturbed state of the country. 

—— Miss Mabel ©. Harttord writes from 
Sharp Peak near Foochow, on Aug. 8, that 
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matters are quiet in Kucheng and that she 
is hoping soon to be able to go back. It 
is her intention to take up work in Iong 
Bing soon. 

— We are very glad to welcome Miss 
Miranda Croucher back to Boston. She 
says: “ I am well, but tired.” 


— The New England Branch is highly 
pleased to welcome the General Executive 
Committee this year. The meeting will be 
held in Trinity Church, Worcester, com- 
mencing Oct. 24, and continuing eight days. 
The Worcester ladies, with their usual 
enthusiasm and hospitality, are preparing 
tor a large meeting. Besides the corre- 
sponding secretaries and delegates, about 
fitty missionaries are expected. Judging 
from the committee appointed, an excep- 
tionally fine program will be presented. 


——Miss Shockley reports from Nagasaki, 
and Misses Glover and Wilson from Aoya- 
ma. Miss Glover’s continued good health 
and strength is a source of great gratification 
to her many friends. Dr. Benn remains in 
China to assist in Red Cross work. 


—— The Detroit Public Library, as the re- 
sult of the efforts of W. F. M.S. women, 
provides a fine missionary library, with 
separate catalogue, of 600 volumes. 


Miss Kate N. Smith addressed a con- 
vention recently on the subject of missions, 
assigning as a cause of lack of interest in 
missions a lack often of missionary know]l- 
edge. 

—— Miss May Hau, a young Chinese lady, 
one of our force of teachers in Foochow, has 
arrived in this country. She will attend 
Simpson College, at Indianola, Ia. She isa 
cousin of Dr. Hu King Eng, who took her 
college and medical course in this country 
some years ago, and is now so conspicuous 
in the work in Foochow. 

— The churches in this vicinity are 
having a rich treat in hearing Miss Ste- 
phens and Sooboonagam Ammal. We are 
promised a second visit some weeks later. 





—— Good cheer comes from Miss Atkin- 
son, of Japan, who says she partly belongs 
to New England. She writes: ‘We have 
good faithful helpers both in school and 
evangelistic work.”’ 


— Miss Todd is on her way home, and 
is expected to be present at the annual 
meeting. 


— Miss Grace Stephens, who has been 
speaking in our Branch, is at the head of 
our great mission work in Madras. On 
five acres of land in that city we have 
eleven mission buildings, in which are 
37 Christian workers, 20 little orphan ba- 
bies, about 100 orphan girls, besides a col- 
ony of native Christians. Miss Stephens 
established and administers all this, and 
has more than five hundred women in the 
zenanas under weekly instruction by her 
Bible women, with six day-schools in ad- 
jacent villages and many Sunday-schools. 


— The tollowing letter trom Emma 
Hodge, M. D., of Baroda, India, has just 
been received by Miss Holt, treasurer of 
the New England Branch: 


DEAR Miss HOLT: Your letter containing the 
fifty-dollar cheque for famine relief came in due 
time. Thank your Branch and the friends very 
much for their timely aid. It has been very ac- 
ceptable. There has been so much sickness 
among the famine children taken into the 
schools that my bills for drugs have been very 
heavy. We first had an epidemic of measles in 
the boys’ and girls’ schools; then small-pox 
in the boys’ school; then in May cholera in the 
boys’ school, and in June and up to the present 
cholera in the girls’ school. There is so much 
expense for drugs for disinfecting as well as for 
medicines for treatment of the sick. I have 
spent about three times as much for drugs and 
food for famine patients, cholera and small-pox 
hospitals, as was appropriated by my Branch 
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tbe Philadelphia). Fortunately, besides the do- 
nation from your Branch, I received also dona- 
tions from the Famine Fund of the Parent 
joard, and recently from the American Citi- 
zens’ Relief Fund. If it had not been for these, 
| don’t know what I should have done. 

| had a number of famine patients living at 
my dispensary and had to feed them as well as 
treat them, for they were starving. Recently I 
bave had four opium-fed babies brought to the 
dispensary for treatment. They look so thin 
and pale and sickly. On asking the mothers 
why they had given the babies opium the usual 
reply was: “*To keep him quiet so that I could 
work.” ltry to show them the sin they commit 
by thus slowly poisoning the children. Some 
have stopped giving the opium, and the chil- 
dren have improved wonderfully. 

But you are interested more to know how 
your donation has been used. I have put it into 
my drug account, and it has gone to pay for 
medicines, etc. Good drugs are expensive in 
India, as are also all sorts of instruments and 
medical appliances. With prayers for the pros- 
perity of your Branch and blessings on each 


member, I remain, : 
Yours Sincerely, 


EMMA H. HopaGe. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


MEMORY JINGLE 


First Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, 
Then Adams again and Jackson, 
Van Buren and Harrison too. 
Next Tyler, Polk, and Taylor, 
Ot Buena Vista fame. 
And Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, 
In his good order came. 
While Lincoln and Andrew Johnson, 
Grant and Rutherford Hayes, 
Garfield, and Chester Arthur 
Of English mien and ways, 
Are tollowed by Grover Cleveland, 
Then Harrison and Cleveland again, 
And last, but not least, comes McKinley, 
Who closes the century’s train. 


— Youth’s Companion. 





BESSIE’S SUNDAY DRESS 


ESSIE longed to wear her new Sun- 
day dress to school. The more she 
thought about it the more she wanted te 
wear it. It was a very pretty dress of fine 
white material, with ruffles round the 
bottom and a yoke of embroidery and 
lace. Bessie had worn it only once to 
church, and she felt sure that her mother 
would not consent to her wearing it to 
school. There were to be visitors at school 
that day, Molly Waite’s mother and 
grown-up sister, and foolish little Bessie 
thought it would be a fine thing to appear 
in her pretty new dress. She was anx- 
ious to see Molly’s mother and sister, for 
they had recently come from Paris, where 
she had heard that very beautiful dresses 
were made, and she expected that they 
would wear something very different from 
what she had ever seen. So Bessie kept 
thinking about her Sunday dress, and try- 
ing to plan some way to wear it. 

After breakfast her mother said, ‘‘ Run 
upstairs, Bessie, and get ready for school ! ”’ 
and she went slowly up to her own room, 
thinking hard aJl the way. She opened 
her closet door, and took down her new 
dress. Its beauty decided her — she must 
wear it to school! She took the scissors 
from her little work basket, and ripped 
three buttons off the back of her blue ging- 
ham. A pretty pink muslin hung Lext. 
That she wore on very hotdays, and today 
was warm. She hesitated a moment, and 
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then pinched up a bit of the front breadth 
with both hands, and pulled hard. She 
meant to tear only a little place, but the 
muslin was tender, and a long rent was 
the result. She looked atitin dismay ; 
but there was no time to mourn. The 
next hook held a white percale, a plain 
little frock of last year’s fashion, but clean 
and whole. Bessie ran to her inkstand, 
intending to fling only a tiny dot of ink on 
the waist, bunt the pen held more than she 
supposed, and it made several ugly blotch- 
es. Bessie hastily hung the dress in its 
place. Then she took off the old brown 
gingham she had on, and which was too 
worn to be fit for school, and arrayed in 
her new white dress she edged cautiously 
down the stairs. She hoped to get out of 
the front door without seeing any one; but 
her mother was dusting the hall, and 
there was no escape forher. Mrs. Stough- 
ton looked in astonishment at the little 
figure coming down the stairs. Bessie’s 
cheeks were very bright, as she said: ‘I 
had to wear my Sunday dress today, be- 
cause there’s something the matter with 
all my school ones. The blue gingham 
has some buttons off, the pink one is torn, 
and I got some spots on my percale, and 
so this was the only one left for me to 
wear.” . 

The mother looked searchingly at her 
little girl, and then said: “‘ I am sorry. 
Well, you’d better stay at home today, 
for this isn’t suitable for a school dress. 
Go into the parlor and amuse yourself un- 
til [call you. Nora will be sweeping the 
library and dining-room, but you will get 
no dust in the parlor.’’ 

At first Bessie was rather pleased to be 
allowed to stay at home from school ; still 
she was very sorry not to see Molly’s 
mother and sister, and after a time she 
grew tired of the amusements the parlor 
afforded. She looked the books through. 
There were not many pictures in them. 
She wearied of drumming on the piano. 
At last she peeped into the library. 

“Shut the door!’’ called the mother ; 
‘7 don’t want any dustto get into the 
parlor.’’ 

It was the longest forenoon that Bessie 
had ever known. At dinner time her 
mother came in bringing a small tray. 

“You'd better have your dinner in 
here,’’ she said. ‘‘ I didn’t bring you any 
gravy, for fear you’d get some on your 
dress.’’ 

Then she went away, and Bessie, whom 
something had kept from speaking, 
looked at the tray. There were meat and 
potato, bread and butter, and a glass of 
milk. No dessert, though Bessie knew 
there was to have been tapioca pudding. 
A few tears trickled down her cheeks as 
she ate her dinner. It was not the kind 
of day she had expected when she had 
put on her new dress, 

Nora came and took away the dishes, 
and Bessie was again left with nothing 
todo. She was very miserable. She did 
not like to think of those dresses up in her 


closet; her new white dress began to look | 


hateful, through her tears. 

After a while her mother opened the 
door. The blue gingham and pink muslin 
lay over her arm. She carried Bessie’s 
work basket. 

‘‘T think you would better mend these,’’ 
her mother said, “ so that you will have 
something to wear to school tomorrow.”’ 
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‘*T—I don’t know how to darn,’’ fal- 
tered Bessie. 

‘* T will show you,’’ was the answer. 

But the needle which wentin and out 
80 smoothly in the larger fingers seemed 
to take delight in following crooked ways 
when transferred to the small, unskilled 
hand. The thread kinked and knotted 
and broke, until the little girl cried out, 
almost with a sob: ‘I can never do it ; [ 
know I can’t! ”’ 

The mother’s gentle fingers smoothed 
out the muslin and straightened’ the 
thread, and Bessie went to work again ; 
but it took a long part of that bright, sun- 
ny afternoon to put the torn muslin into 
wearable condition. When at last it was 
completed the little girl looked at it with 
many misgivings, for the darn was in the 
most conspicuous part of the skirt, and 
she wished —oh, how she wished ! — 
that she had never made the mending 
needful. When the buttons had been 
sewed on, her mother said : 

“Go upstairs and put on your brown 
gingham, and we will see what can be 
done with the ink spots on the white per- 
cale.”’ 

Bessie was glad enough to get off the 
new dress that had grown so unpleasant 
in its suggestions, but somehow she did 
not feel miuch happier in the old brown 
gingham. 

In the kitchen she spent an hour or two 
with her mother in learning how to ex- 
tract ink from cotton, and not until the 
waist was free from stain and smoothly 
ironed was she released. 

‘* That looks very well,’’ said her moth- 
er. ‘‘You may go now, Bessie.’’ But 
Bessie was in no haste to leave. 

She hung round the kitchen, watch- 
ing her mother, who was making rolls 
for tea. Finally she went straight to her 
mother’s side. 

‘* Mother,’’ she began, ‘‘I —I ripped 
off those buttons !”’ 

‘“* Yes, dear,’’ was the gentle response. 

“And I tore the muslin and spotted 
the percale on purpose !’’ 

** Yes, Bessie, I know !”’ 

‘*Q mother,’’ sobbed the little girl, “ I 
am so sorry !’’ 

“So amI, dear. It has been a hard day 
for both of us, hasn’t it? But we are 
not going to have any more such days. 
Now runup to your room and get ready 
to see father when he comes home. He 
missed his little girl this noon, very 
much.’’ 

The next day Bessie wore her blue ging- 
ham to school, and Molly’s mother and 
grown-up sister were there, and if they 
wore Paris gowns Bessie didn’t know it, 
for she couldn’t tell any difference be- 
tween them and the kind the other little 


girls’ mothers and sisters wore. — EMMA 
C. Down, in S. S. Times. 








Thin’s 


is to be used with fresh milk 





Matis 


is a real substitutc for mother’s milk 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Fourth Quarter Lesson I 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1900, 
LUKE 14: 1-l4, 

REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


JESUS DINING WITH A PHARISEE 
| Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Whosoever exalteth him- 
self shall be abased ; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalied. — Luke 14: Ll. 


2. DATE: A. D. 30, January, probably. 
8. PLACE: Perea, near Jericho. - 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Luke Hl: 
1-14. Tuesday — Matt. 12:1-138. Wednesday — 
Matt. 23:1-12. Thursday — Isa. 58:3-12. Fri- 
day — Prov. 25 :1-7. Saturday — Job. 22: 23-30. 
Sun tay — Rom. 12: 1-13. 


Il Introductory 


Our Lord never hesitated to accept an 
invitation to dine with a Pharisee, though 
He knew the motive in inviting Him was 
rarely hospitable, and often malicious. 
An occasion of this kind occurred during 
His ministry in Perea. He was asked by a 
‘‘ruler,’’ and the guests were men of rank 
and influence. Their motive was to 
‘‘ watch Him ’’ — to entrap Him in some 
word or act which they could use against 
Him. Not without design, therefore, 
among those who, with Oriental freedom, 
entered the door unbidden to gaze upon 
the feast, appeared a man ill with the 
dropsy. The day was the Sabbath. The 
guests had not taken their places. All 
eyes were turned upon ‘the swollen, 
wretched being ’’ who stood there, mak- 
ing no appeal. It was a distinct mental 
challenge. Would Jesus dare to outrage 
their sense of Sabbath propriety and heal 
him, or would He take no notice of the 
afflicted man? He did not leave them 
long in doubt. ‘ Is it lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath day?’’ He quietly asked, and 
no rabbi present could reply in the nega- 
tive. Their silence was His justification. 
The man was healed and dismissed. Then 
as He perceived the ill-concealed anger of 
these conspirators at the failure of their 
plot, He reiterated the old but never-an- 
swered question, ‘‘ Which of you shall 
nave an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and 
will not straightway pull him out on the 
Sabbath day? ”’ 

But our Lord was not done with them. 
They had given Him the opportunity to 
teach them important truths by inviting 
Him to the feast, and He does not spare 
them. The servants had prepared the 
viands, and at once there was a scramble 
among the guests for the chief places — 
the centre couches in the f¢riclinia, It 
was, apparently, an unseemly struggle for 
precedence, for our Lord rebuked it. 
Under the figure of a wedding feast, he 
taught them that humility, and not self- 
seeking or petty ambition, characterized 
those who belonged to the kingdom He 
sought to establish. He reminded them 
that the guest who had the vanity. to 
choose the first place in a wedding feast 
might be turned down and suffer shame 
if his superior in wisdom or rank entered ; 
whereas, had he sought voluntarily a 
humbleseat, his might be the great distinc- 
tion of being led by his host to the chief 
place before the eyes of all the company. 
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‘*Pride is its own punishment in this, as 
in far graver matters ; for, whether before 
God or man, he who exalts himself will 
be humbled, and he who humbles himself 
will be exalted ’’ (Geikie). 

Even His astonished host did not escape 
a special lesson on this occasion. The 
guests who graced his feast were wealthy, 
and therefore able and willing to repay his 
hospitality in kind. There was no special 
merit or gratification in a feast of that 
kind. Rather, so He bade His host, throw 
your table open to the hungry, the poor, 
the disabled ; give them the luxury of a 
hearty meal. They could repay him only 
with gratitude, but God would not forget 
an act so unselfish, and the host should 
have his recompense — “ at the resurrec- 
tion of the just.’ 


ull Expository 


1. It came to.pass — atter the Feast ot 
Dedication in Jerusalem, which our Lord 
attended, and during His stay in Perea. As 
he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees (R. V., “when he went into the 
house of one of the rulers of the Phari- 
sees ’?).— The Pharisees were a sect, and 
theretore could not strictly have “ rulers.”’ 
‘* There were no grades of distinction be- 
tween Pharisees as such. But obviously the 
expression would be popularly used of a 
Pharisee who was an eminent rabbi like 
Hillel or Shammai, or of one who was also 
a Sanhedrist”’ (Farrar). To eat bread on 
the Sabbath — prepared, however, the day 
before. “‘ The Jews made it a point of honor 
to the Sabbath day to take a much more 
sumptuous meal than upon any other day. 
They must feast thrice that day as a relig- 
ious merit, tor who so did should be saved 
from the three punishments — the sorrows 
ot the Messiah, the pains of hell, and the 
wars of Gog and Magog. Jesus was a 
guest on this occasion and rendered it a re- 
ligions assembly. Those who cannot, like 
Jesus, render a Sabbath social gathering a 
profitable occasion, had better absent them- 
selves’ (Whedon). Watched him (R. V., 
““ were watching him ”’) — curiously, crit- 
ically, maliciously. They were watching 
“ carefully, closely, as one who dogs an-: 
other’s steps, keeping beside or near him ”’ 
(Vincent). 


The invitation was a mere plot — part of that 
elaborate espionage and malignant heresy-hunt- 
ing which is the mark of a decadent religion, 
and which the Pharisees performed with exem- 
lary diligence (Farrar). 


2. And behold, there was a certain 
man before him ... dropsy. —“ The 
verse represents with inimitable vividness 
the flash of recognion with which the Lord 
at once grasped the whole meaning of the 
scene ’”’ (Farrar). The presence of the man 
was an apparent accident, but probably 
caretully contrived. He made no verbal ap- 
peal for help. The burden was thrown 
upon Jesus. His foes reasoned that the 
man could not escape His notice; it Jesus 
sought to cure him, He might fail ; if He 
succeeded, they could accuse Him of Sab- 
bath-breaking. 


3. Jesus answering — their thoughts. 
Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day 
(R. V., “on the Sabbath, or not”) ? — 
“These Sabbath disputes lay at the very 
centre of the Pharisaic hatred to Him, be- 
cause around the ordinance of the Sabbath 
they had concentrated the worst puerilities 
and tormalisms of the Oral Law ; and be- 
cause the Sabbath had sunk trom a religious 
ordinance into a national institution, the 
badge of their exclusiveness and pride. But 
this perfectly simple and transparent ques- 
tion at once defeated their views. It they 
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said, ‘ It is not lawful,’ they exposed them. 
selves betore the people to those varied anq 
overwhelming refutations which they haq 
already undergone. If they said, ‘ It is jaw. 
ful,’ then their plot had come to nothing » 
(Farrar). 

It was seriously argued that to walk upon the 
grass with nailed shoes was a violation of the 
Sabbath, because it was a kind of threshing. 
and to catch a flea upon one’s person was a vio- 
lation, because it was a kind of hunting; and jt 
was gravely debated whether one might eat a 
fresh egg on the first day of the week, since, jp 
the order of nature, it had probably been pre. 
pared by the hen on the seventh (Abbott). 


4-6. Held their peace — obstinately, ar. 
rogantly. “‘If the contemplated miracle 
was unlawful, why did not they — the great 
religious authorities of Judaism — forbid 
it?’ (Farrar). Took him —openly laid His 
hand upon him, healed him, and dismissed 
him. An ass or an ox fallen iutoa pit 
(R. V., “* well ’’). — The. old MSS read “a 
son or an ox.” “Our Lord used the in- 
stance of unloosing the beast in detending 
His losing the bonds of a daughter of Abra- 
ham (See chap. 13: 15, 16). He uses this in- 
stance of relieving the beast from the well 
in this case of the man saved trom the 
watery disease” (Whedon). Could not 
answer — silenced, but not convinced. 

But an instance which had happened not so 
very many years before shows bow completely 
these Pharisees were blinding and stultifying 
their own better instincts in their Sabbath quib- 
blings against our Lord. When Hillel, a poor 
porter, but afterwards to become “ one of the 
chief Pharisees’’ had been found half frozen 
under masses of snow in the window of the lect- 
ure room of two rabbis, where he had hidden 
himself to profit by their wisdom because he had 
been unable to earn the small fee for entrance, 
they had rubbed and resuscitated him, even 
though it was the SaLbath day, and had said he 


was one for whose sake it was worth while to 
break the Sabbath (Farrar). 


7-9. Put forth (R. V., “ spake ’’) a par- 
able — conveying to the guests a much- 
needed lesson. When he marked — what 
was going on before His eyes. How they 
chose out the chief rooms (R. V., “ seats’’) 
—the middle couch in each triclinium. 
These triple couches for reclining at a feast 
were arranged round three sides of a square, 
the fourth peing left open for the servants. 
Sit not down in the highest room (R, V., 
“in the chief seat’). — Do not arrogate to 
yourself the place of distinction. In the 


“‘Actions of the Just 


Smell Sweet.” 


The fragrance of life ts 
vigor and strength, neither of 
which can be found in a per- 
son whose blood is impure, 
and whose every breath 
speaks of internal troubles. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, 
vitalizes and enriches the 
blood, gives a appetite 
and taches the a oN 


Run Down —“ My husband was run 
down in health and all tired out. Those 
excellent medicines, Hood's Pills and Sarsa- 
parilla, built him ap again.”” Mrs. H. L. 

STowanda, Pa. 
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new order which He came to establish the 
rule was: “ In lowliness of mind let each es- 
teem other better than themselves.” Lest a 
more honorable man than thou — “‘ more 
honorable ” in the estimation of the host 
and ot the community. “ The intolerable 
pride that had made one ot their order, in 
the days of King Alexander Janneeus, seat 
himselt between Alexander and his queen, 
on the ground that wisdom made its schol- 
among princes, remained un- 
ehanged” (Geikie). And thou begin 
rR. V., ““and then thou shalt begin ’’). — 
The words indicate the reluctance with 
which the guest yields to the direction of the 
host. Take the lowest room (R. V., 
“ place’) —all others having been previ- 
ously oceupied. 


ars Sit 


10. Goand sit down in the lowest room 
R. V., “* place ’’) — not, of course, with a 
calculating purpose. Says Alford: ‘* Only 
one remark is needed — that all that false 
humility by which men put themselves 
lowest and dispraise themselves, of set pur- 
pose, to be placed higher, is, by the very 
nature of our Lord’s parable, excluded ; for 
that is not bona fide abasing one’s self. The 
exaltation at the hands of the host is not to 
bea purposed end to the guests, but will 
tollow true humility.” Then shalt thou 
have worship in the presence of them — 
R. V., * then shalt thou have glory in the 
presence of all.’’ 


ll. Whosoever (R. V.,*‘ every one that ’’) 
exalted himself, etc. — ‘‘ Men do indeed 
often act on the reverse ot this maxim. 
They often take the humble man at his 
word and increase the insignificance he ad- 
mits of himself. On the contrary, impu- 
dence and assumption often have their re- 
wards from men, by securing a considera- 
tion of their claims. And yet history warns 
the proud man and the proud nation to be- 
ware. The Greek philosopher, Chilo, being 
asked what Jupiter is doing, replied,‘ Abas- 
ing the lotty, and exalting the lowly.’ And 
Jesus here warns us that we shall find the 
same law ot Jehovah verified in eternity ”’ 
(Whedon.) 


12-14, Then said he also to them that 
bade him (R. V., *‘ and he said to him also 
that had bidden him ’’) — not censoriously, 
but suggestively. Call not thy friends, 
etc. — Do not let your hospitality exhaust 
itvelf in this direction ; for really there is 
no true hospitality in it ; it is only give and 
take, a mere social interchange. Call (R. V., 
“bid’’) the poor, the maimed, etc. — who 
cannot repay in kind, who can only pay in 
gratitude. Thou shalt be recompensed.— 
God is the paymaster of the needy. He will 
keep a strict account. At the resurrection 
of the just — the first resurrection (1 Thess. 
4:16; 1 Cor. 15:23; Rev. 20:5,6). ‘* The 
same duty is entorced with the same motive 
by Paul, 1 Tim. 6: 17-19” (Farrar). 

And in general when you make a feast, invite 
not your friend, but the beggar and the empty 
soul; for they will love you and attend you, and 
come about your dvors, and will be the best 
pleased, and the most grateful, and will invoke 
blessings on your head (Plato). —— In practice, 
it need hardly be said, the form of obedience to 
the precept must of necessity vary with the va- 
rying phases of social life and with the lessons 
of experience. Relief given privately, thought- 
fully, discriminatively, may be better both forthe 
xiver, as less ostentatious, and for the receiver, 
as tending to the formation of a higher charac- 
ter than the open feast of the Eastern form of 
benevolence. The essence of the beatitude, as 
distinct from its form, remains for all who give 
freely, in what at the time is the best and wisest 
way, to those who can give them no recompense 
in return, who have nothing to offer but their 
thanks and prayers (Plumptre). 


IV Itlustrative 


l. What a reminder to us that He came 
to redeem our whole life down to the very 
incidents of its etiquette, by infusing into it 
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the spirit of charity as against selfishness, 
ot service as against se!t-seeking! One 
needs but a drop of a man’s blood sometimes 
to know whether his whole system is dis- 
eased, and Jesus had only to see how men 
treated each other at a dinner-table to know 
the very quality of their souls. The dis- 
courtesy which occasioned His rebuke is 
only one ot the manifestations of a spirit 
which defaces and embitters the whole of 
human life, leads to envy and animosity in 
families, alienation among friends; dis- 
trust, jealousy, conflict among those who 
ought to be working together in the service 
of mankind tor the glory ot God. This 
miserable spirit shows itself in a hundred 
ways. In all the affairs of Church and State, 
as well as in social lite, men forget the great 
cause at stake, the deserts of their fellow 
men,in the petty eagerness fur notice and 
preterment. ‘‘ Unless they can have a chiet 
seat at the feast the wine is turned into vin- 
egar, and every pleasant dish into ashes.”’ 
All this looks very mean as well as ridicu- 
lous in others. It belittles character, it 
cripples work, it spoils happiness, and all 
that is needed to transform life into beauty 
and blessing is such a feeling of charity 
toward others and change in the motives of 
our hearts as would make impossible the 
unseemly incident that offended*the eyes of 
Christ at that feast (Monday Club Sermons), 


2. I pray you, O excellent wife, cumber 
not yourself and me to get a curiously rich 


dinner tor this man and woman who have 
just alighted at our gate; these things they 
can get tor a trifleatanyinn, Rather let 
that me nd see in your looks, accents, 
and behaviour, your heart and earnestness, 
your thought and will, that which he can- 
not buy at any price in any city, and which 
he may travel miles and dine sparely to be- 
hold. Let the emphasis be in love and 
courtesy tlowing through all your deeds 
(Emerson). 


3. Because a man’s property is his own, 
shall he expend in one great ball or dinner 
what might cleanse ua filthy street, or build 
a model block of tenements? Jesus gives 
the key to the ethics of expenditure when 
He tells this host that the motive must be 
unselfish and the results enduring... . The 
contrast in utilities and ethical values was 
startlingly demonstrated in a sermon 
preached in London, which described the 
wondertul benefits that the County Council 
had accomplished — the better housing of 
the poor, the demolition of poisonous tene- 
ments, the providing of parks and open 
spaces, the regulation of iniquitous wages, 
and other like increase of light in dark 
places. ‘‘ And how much did all this cost?” 
asked the preacher. ‘ Just the price of one 
Lord Mayor’s banquet” (Monday Club 
Sermons). 





ENORMOUS REDUCTION TO BE MADE 
BY WHICH THE PUBLIC 
BENEFITS 


The most popular of the many fall excursions 
which are offered to the publicis the % New 
York Excursion which the Boston & Maine R. R. 
has made a prominent feature of its excursion 
seazon. 


This excursion leaves Boston on Thursday, 
Sept. 27, going via the Hoosac Tunnel! Route to 
Troy and Albany, from there by either day or 
night boat to New York city, returning from the 
Metropolis on either the 28th or 29th of Septem- 
ber via the Fall River Line. Special Train leaves 
Boston at 8.55 A. M. for Albany, arriving there at 
3.40 Pp. M., stopping en route as follows: Ayer, 
9.50 A. M.; Fitchburg, 10.16 A. M.; Gardner, 10.48 
A. M.; Athol, 11.16 A. M.; Orange, 11.23 A. M.; Mil- 
lers Falls, 11.41 A. M.; Greenfield, 12.10 p. m. 

There will be ample time in Albany for vis- 
iting “* The Capitol,” Parks and Public Build- 
ings, for the night boat “ Adirondack ” does not 
leave Albany until 8 P.M. Those wishing to 
make the trip down the famous Hudson River 
by aoypem, can do so by leaving Albany on the 
Day Line Steamer “New York” at8.30 A. M., 
arriving in New York city at 6 Pp. M. on the 28th, 
and then havea day for sight seeing in the city. 

In New York there is everything you can im- 
agine or want to entertain or interest you. Cen- 
tral Park is never skipped by tourists, while the 
beaches and surroun a country afford a wide 
variety of recreation and enjoyment. 

This trip cap not be duplicated, and if you in- 
tend going you should make your arrange- 
ments immediately. 

Tickets are on sale at Boston City Ticket 
Offices, 260 and 300 Washington St., at Boston 
Union Station Ticket Office, and at ticket offices 
at stations mentioned above, 
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Bilious 





“Not a poisonous, drastic cathartic,” but 


an agreeable, effervescent stomach cleanser, 
which acts gently on the liver and kidneys 
and keeps the bowels in healthy action, 
thusinsuring good complexions, clear brains 


and healthy bodies. 25c., 50c., and $1. 


The New V5e. Size 


puts this old remedy within reach of all. 
Tarrant’s “Dermal powder; dainty, 
antiseptic, for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing. best foot powder, 2c. 
At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 


Chemists, New York 


TARRANT & CO., (yo jaa. 





FINE GOLD 
JEWELRY 


FOSTER & CO. 
32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
to employ and 


MAN or WOMAN superintend 


agents — $530 per munth and expenses. Experience 
not required. Permanent position. ZIEGLER CO. 
236 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 


YMYER 
CHURCH 

= Pen heir) Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Please m<« ution this 


















Church, Peal and Chime Bells, Best Metal, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E.W. VAN DUZEN OO. Cineinnati,a 








1826. 


& OTHER 

CONSE Wulne 
- N.Y aeti-me 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


AARON R. GAY & CO. 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., BOSTON 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


New and Improved Service 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


Between 


BOSTON and CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


and all points in the West, North and 


South west. 
Short-Line  FastTime Low Rates 


The most direct route with the latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between Bos- 
ton and Montreal and all Canadian points. 

For tickets and further information cal? 
upon your nearest ticket agent, or address, 
A. S. CRANE, C. M. BURT, 

Gen. Traff. Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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Binders for Zion’s Herald 


Made of cardboard covered with black cloth, 
Name ZIon’s HERALD printed on side in gilt 
letters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale 
for 75c.; by mail, 20c. extra. 





ZION’S HERALD OFPICE, Beston 
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Rejuvenated 


Vacation is ended. Mountain and 
beach, camp and hotel, are deserted. 
Homes are opened again, and business is 
teeming with energy. Vacant church 
pews are once more filled. Sabbath- 
school teachers and scholars greet one an- 
other gladly and resume their study of 
the Word. Pastors rejoice that the broken 
season is passed, and that all departments 
of activity promise to move forward with 
exhilarating momentum. Our youth is 
renewed. To keep young in heart, spirit, 
and enthusiasm is a splendid achieve- 
ment. In it there are life, power, useful- 
ness. 


How? 


By keeping in close, sympathetic touch 
with young life we may develop and per- 
petuate the youthful spirit. For all Chris- 
tian workers, what can be more desirable? 
Never was childhood so highly valued 
and so truly honored as it is today. 
Painters delight in portraying their sweet 
faces, and poets rejoice in singing, with 
Longfellow, their youth :— 


** Come to me, O ye children ! 

And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 

For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.”’ 


Education 


What an immense place it fills in the 
best life of this Republic! What glory 
gathers about September! It opens the 
school year. What a grand spectacle ! 
Look yonder from ocean to ocean! See 
more than two hundred and forty thou- 
sand school-houses filled with more than 
fifteen millions of pupils, taught by more 
than four hundred thousand trained 
teachers! A merry, industrious com- 
pany, our nation’s future strength and 
honor. Behold, also, over five hundred 
eolleges with their one hundred and fifty 
thousand earnest students, and thank God 
for the mighty and majestic educational 
forces that strengthen and enrich our 
land. 


Froebel 


A commodious conveyance is passing 
along the street filled with children. In 
front of the Froebel school it halts. Out 
hop the little flock, and up the path they 
run as gleeful as birds. Surely they are 
bent upon something. What can it be? 
An education, but they do not realize it. 
They think itis all play. Without being 
burdened they are led to observe the law 
of proportion, whether building with 
blocks or modeling in clay. Other funda- 
mental ‘principles also are played into 
their eager minds, Thanks to Friedrich 
Froebel for this consummate flower of his 
life-long effort—the kindergarten! On 
week-days and Sundays its beneficent 
work is relieving mothers, enthusing 
teachers, blessing and beautifying our 
little ones. 


The Three Rs 


Doubtless the department which bene- 
fits the largest number of persons, is the 
grammar school. Here they gain some 
proficiency in ‘’Ritin’, ’Readin’, ’Rith- 
metic,’’ without which advanced learn- 
ing is impossible. Many girls and boys 
end their schooling here. Happy they 
who have had such advantages ; but far 
happier those who press on into the 


High School 


This pride of our American educational 
system has made such rapid progress in 
recent years that its graduates are prepared 
to enter colleges of highest rank; and, 
indeed, are better equipped than the 
alumni of many colleges of former years. 
Mark the building itself. In many cities 
it is an imposing structure. Citizens view 
it with delight, and are proud to show it 
to strangers. But within we find its real 
attraction — cultivated, refined, earnest 
teachers, lads and lasses in whose faces 
blend strength and beauty, intelligence 
and aspiration. What Christian can look 
upon these companies of youthful nobility 
without coveting them all for Christ? 
What high ambitions thrill their hearts! 
What dreams of future glory! Delightful 
youth ! 


‘* Book of beginnings, story without end, 
Each maid a heroine, and each lad a 
friend.” 


Rah! Rah!! Rah!!! 


To the untutored this yell might sound 
barbaric. But it is only a natural re- 
sponse to the stern command, — 

“Move upward, working out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die.” 

College campus, college buildings, college 
professors, college men and women ! How 
magnificent the institution they combine 
in forming! From all parts of the world 
come eager students on grander quest 
than Jason’s Argonauts or the Knights 
of King Arthur. Here are the great lead- 
ers of church and state, leaders in art, sci- 
ence, and social reform, leaders whose 
names will be sounded by fame’s trumpet 
to distant lands, whose characters will 
mold the coming century. Here they are 
in training for stupendous battles and de- 
cisive victories. Here life’s horizon is 
pushed back ; its dome is lifted ; its vision 
clarified and enlarged. Energy is gen- 
erated. Power is developed. Souls are 
expanded. Physical culture, mental de- 
velopment, moral training, are duly em- 
phasized. Bunt there is fatal lack in those 
who stop short of spiritual enduement 
from on high. No amount of education 
can make up for this indispensable ele- 
ment in completed manhood. Hail, col- 
legians! We who have passed your way, 
and those who would gladly have done so 
had circumstances permitted, bid you 
Godspeed. Get learning, get culture, get 
power ; but, above all, get true wisdom, 
which is ‘‘ the use of the best means for 
attaining the best ends.’’ 


Behind the Guns 


Trained men stationed there have added 
new splendor to our flag. When our 








squadron sailed out of Hong Kong harbor 

he captain of Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Im- 
mortalité’’ hailed Captain Wildes of the 
‘* Boston,’’ and said: ‘‘ You will surely 
win; I have seen too much of your target 
practice to doubt it.” And right glo- 
riously did they vindicate the English 
captain’s judgment. In Manila Bay they 
won a victory whose significance no 
human mind fully discerns. Disciplined 
intelligence directed the battle ; disciplined 
intelligence loaded each gun, fired it, hit 
and ruined the enemy’s ships. Disci- 
plined intelligence is the imperative de- 
mand now urged in every worthy walk of 
life. In the dawning twentieth century it 
will be more essential to success than ever 
before; and this is just what our best 
schools and colleges are affording our 
young people opportunity to achieve. 


A Graduate’s Wise Words 


One of the most eminent young men 
that ever graduated from the Boston 
University Law School was the Hon. 
W. E. Russell, once the brilliant Governor 
of Massachusetts. Addressing a body of 
students, he said: ‘ Fellows, remember 
that there is an everlasting difference be- 
tween making a living and making a 
life.’ This wise utterance is fit to be 
written in lettersof gold across the entrance 
of every institution for higher education in 
all the land. Many lives become sordid 
and mean, robbed of all that is richest and 
noblest, through failure to appreciate the 
fine distinction here made. In keeping 
with this is the additional truth that the 
world does not owe us a living. But each 
one of us owes to the world the largest and 
purest life that we can fashion out of the 
material entrusted to our stewardship. 


An Ex-President Speaks 


Hon. Grover Cleveland weightily ad- 
dresses parents: ‘‘They should be con- 
stantly mindful that they have in charge 
not only a son, but an uncompleted man, 
who is soon to be their contribution to the 
manhood of the world. They therefore 
owe a dual duty, which demands on the 





HANG ON 


Coffee Topers as Bad as Others 


“A triend of our family who lived with 
us a short time was a great coffee drinker 
and a continual sufferer with dyspepsia. 
He admitted that coffee disagreed with him, 
but you know how the coffee drinker will 
hold onto his coffee, even if he knows it 
causes dyspepsia. 

“One day he said to me that Postum Food 
Coffee had been recommended and suggest- 
ed that he would like very much to try it. I 
secured a package and made it strictly ac- 
cording to directions. He was delighted 
with the new beverage, as was every one of 
our family. He became very tond of it and 
in a short time his dyspepsia disappeared. 
He continued using the Postum and in 
about three months gained twelve pounds. 

“* My husband is a practising physician 
and regards Postum as the healthiest of all 
beverages. He never drinks coffee, but is 
very fond ot Postum. In fact, all of our 
family are, and we never think ot drinking 


coffee any more.” Mrs, Mary E. Brown, 
Watertord, Va. 
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one hand that the education of the son be 
undertaken as a help to his success in life, 
and on the other that his edueation shall 
promise for the maturing man the equip- 
ment necessary to insure his value as an 
addition to civilized humanity.’”’ How 
grand when sons catch this idea and vie 
with their parents in striving to make 
themselves worth as much as possible to 
the world! 


Sonny’s Diploma 


A choice little quarterly published by 
our Board of Education contains the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘In the interesting book called 
‘Sonny,’ by Mrs. Stuart, there is a chap- 
ter, ‘Sonny’s Diploma,’ in which the 
author describes graphically the old father 
standing proudly before the diploma 
framed and hanging on the wall. ‘ He’s 
the only one we’ve got to edjercate. They 
ain’t been a thing I’ve enjoyed ez much in 
my life ez my sacrifices on account of 
Sonny’s edjercation, not one. Th’ ain’t a 
patch on my ol’ coat I’ve got but seems to 
me to stand for some advantage to him.”’ 
Nearly all our colleges have sprung from 
heroic poverty such as here described. 
Young people cannot prize too highly the 
self-sacrifice of parents who deny them- 
selves many comforts and wear themselves 
out with toil in order to keep their sons 
and daughters under the best educational 
influences. 


Methodist Episcopal Schools 


Of all grades, at home and on mission- 
fields, there are about two hundred, at- 
tended by over fifty thousand students. 
In all of these it is the aim to place due 
stress upon the Bible’s supreme place in 
literature and its final authority upon all 
moral and religious questions. In many 
of them there is a decided spiritual and 
evangelistic influence acting powerfully 
upon young lives, leading them to Christ 
and grounding them in the fundamentals 
of Christianity. Glorious revivals have 
swept through most of our educational 
institutions. Would to God that the com- 
ing college year might be distinguished by 
the conversion of multitudes of our stu- 
dents! 


Lives that Lift 


How dull and dreadful are those who 
‘‘lie down in green pastures’’ and stay 
there; those who generally say, ‘I 
can’t,’’ when asked to take hold and help 
in any good cause, or, if they consent to 
act in any capacity, are not to be relied 
upon. These are they who make church 
work hard. But there are some royal 
souls that can be depended upon every 
time. They do not have to be carried. 





Another Terrible Case of Cancer Cured by 
Anointing with Oils. 


ADEL, GA., December 10, 1898, 
Dr. D. M. Bye, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

DEAR DocTroR—This is to certify that on the 
24th day of last August I began to use your Oils 
for Cancer, and on the l4th of October the can- 
cer had come out and the | ees had heuled u 
in fifty days from the time I commenced and 
yet well. Ican willingly recommend your treat- 
ment to any one suffering from cancer. I feel 
very grateful to you for the courteous manner in 
whieh you have treated me. Feel like I can 
never.do enough for you. I will cheerfully an- 
swer ony letters of inquiry, should any one be 
so doubtful as I was, if they will write to me for 
information. . 

Yours very respectfully, ALBERT S. SHAW. 


Books and papers sent free to those interested. 
Address Lock Box 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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They do more than their share in helping 
to bear the burdens that rightfully belong 
upon other shoulders, Said one of these 
charming souls to her pastor: ‘‘I make 
it the rule of my life to do cheerfully 
what others complainingly and grudging- 
ly do.’”” What a benediction to a church 
is such a spirit! Lives that lift are those 
that /Jook up to God every morning in the 
Quiet Hour ; move up to the firing line in 
life’s battle ; give up all that belongs to 
Christ of money, time, talent, heart ; 
cheer up through unfaltering trust in the 
Divine promises ; and Jive up to the high 
privileges offered to every obedient fol- 
lower of Christ. Is not such a life within 
reach of every Epworthian ? 

* Only a kind word spoken, 
Only a kind look given; 
But they filled a life with beauty 
And raised a soul to heaven.”’’ 


Volunteers 


In the dark days of our Civil War call 
after call went forth from the mighty 
Lincoln for soldiers. Back to his great 
heart surged the response, ‘‘ We are com- 
ing, Father Abraham, three hundred 
thousand more.’’ They continued to re- 
spond until a sufficient number enlisted 
to save the Union and keep our flag float- 
ing in freedom’s sky. A truly noble 
chieftain, one of the Lord’s own anointed 
captains, has recently sounded a call for 
volunteers for a warfare grander than that 
of any strife with gun and sword. It is to 
aid not in killing enemies, but in saving 
them. Bishop Thoburn, who won such 
sweeping victories on India’s field, seems 
divinely commissioned to lead the home 
church to still greater triumphs. He has 
been chosen leader of the Methodist Twen- 
tieth Century Forward Movement for 
winning two million souls to Christ by the 
close of 1901. He asks for one hundred 
thousand persons who will pledge them- 
selves to try to win at least ten in the time 
above specified. Surely this is a feasible 
plan. But it cannot succeed without large 
support from the Epworth League. Surely 
New England chapters will not fail to 
furnish their full quota. With earnest, 
enthusiastic, persistent purpose, let us 
rally! Here is an undertaking worthy of 
all our powers. We shall all want a share 
in the shouts and songs of victory. Let us 
be equally eager for a part in the battle. 


“Hills of T’ang’”’ 


This is a name given to China by its 
own natives. Poor China! Her hills 
have been reddened with Christian blood 
and cursed with heathen cruelty. Sad 
beyond expression has been the uprising 
of the fanatical Boxers! What will be 
the outcome no one can yet foresee. The 
blood of martyred converts and brave 
missionaries will cry to God not in vain. 
Man would wreak vengeance upon these 
savage murderers; but God is merciful, 
and He will overrule these awful calam- 
ities for the ultimate good of bleeding 
China. 


Opportune 


Now is the time to study this vast 
empire and its immense population. Its 
political life, social status, and religious 
phases — all have peculiar interest now. 
What a study these present! What an 
opportune time to study them! Who 
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would miss such a chance? Surely not 
the up-to-date Epworthian. It is desired 
tliat classes shall be formed in every chap- 
ter for this special purpose. The little 
text-book to be used is prepared by Mr. 
Harlan P. Beach, with the unique title, 
“‘ Dawn on the Hills of T’ang.’’ It teaches 
that already, in spite of clouds and dark- 
ness, the Sun of Righteousness is faintly 
dawning upon that ancientland. It must 
be an intensely interesting book under 
present circumstances. 


October 14 | 


This is designated as Missionary Rally 
Day for the entire Epworth League. 
Mr. 8. Earl Taylor, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, will be pleased to give further 
information concerning the day to any 
one who will write him. Notice of this 
plan for the above date did not come to 
hand until after comments for the topic 
had been prepared. Otherwise they 
would have been in close keeping with 
the particular purpose of the rally. 


Cabinet Meeting 


The First General Conference District 
Cabinet is to meet this week at Concord, 
N. H., during the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the New Hampshire Conference. 
Most of the cabinet officers are assigned 
duties on the program. A profitable time 
is anticipated. 


California, 1901 


It is none too early to commence laying 
aside money for that fine journey across 
the continent to the Epworth League 
International Convention to be held in 
San Francisco next July. That will be a 
trip worth while. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
AND HOW TO VISIT. THEM CHEAP 


In the rough and wild yet picturesque country 
of northern New Hampshire known as the 
White Mountain Region, which might have 
been the pleasure and recreation ground of the 
gods of Mythological times, one finds a wonder- 
ful array of scenic splendor, the like of which 
tourists say cannot be equalled elsewhere. 

In this far-famed region which is made up of 
several distinct mountain ranges is the noted 
Franconia Notch and mountains. The principal 
feature is the profile of the “ Old Man of the 
Mountains.” Close by are Profile and Echo 
Lakes, Cannon Mountain, The Basin, Pool and 
Flume, each of which one finds to be highly in- 
teresting places. Bethlehem and Maplewood 
are delightfully located, and to them thousands 
go in search ofa relief for Hay Fever, which is 
most always instantly alleviated, for the air is 
pure, dry and healthful. 

Fabyan, Mt. Pleasant, Crawford, Jefferson, 
Lisbon, Sugar Hill, Colebrook, Lancaster, Ossi- 

. Bartlett, North Conway, Intervale, North 

Joodstock and other well known resorts are 
the ae laces for thousands of tourists, at 
each of which places one finds an endless varie- 
ty of mountain wonders. 

Every tourist should visit Old Mt. Washing- 
ton, for from that point one gets a complete 
view and idea of the mountain regions. The 
trip upthe mountain is decidedly interesting. 
The sum mit is 6,298 feet above the sea level, and 
in some places on the railroad the grade is 14 
inches in every 3 feet. From the summit the 
view is magnificent, in some directions extend- 
ing more than a bhunded miles. 

Short > ~ can be made from the summit. 
The one to the “ Lake of the Clouds” giving one 
a taste of mountain climbing, while the excur- 
sion to Tuckerman’s Ravine oftentimes proves 
to be hazardous and dangerous. Thesunrise from 
Mt. Washington isa most beautiful sight and 
well worth the journey up the mountain to see. 

Beginning September 15 the Boston & Maine 
R. R. places on sale at many of its stations re- 
duced rate tickets to the mountans good going 
not after Oct. 6 (except from stations on Con- 
necticut & Passumpsic and Fitchburg Divisions, 
sale being discontinued on Sept. 20). The rate is 
exceptionally low and if you want to go into the 
mourtain regions under most favorable circum- 
stances ask your nearest ticket agent about 
them, or send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, for circular 
of White Mountain Trips. 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for October 


October 7 — Rich toward God. Luke 
12: 13-21. 


DAILY READINGS 
Monday. True riches. Prov. 3: 16; 


Oo: li, 18. 
Tuesday. Laying up treasures. Matt. 6: 19-21. 
Wednesday. Power of money. Deut. 8: 10-18. 
Thursday. Get, give. 1 Tim. 6: 17-19. 
Friday. The blessing of giving. 2 Cor. 9: 6-11. 
Saturday. Need of consecrated money. 1 Chron. 
29: 1-16, 


22.4; Rev. 


A MIRAGE 


Brief, terse, graphic — such is the par- 
able we now study. Note the rich man’s 
perplexity. What shall he do with his 
increase? It becomes unwieldy. Shall 
he scatter it to those who need? Share it 
with unfortunate neighbors? Employ it 
in furthering some worthy public enter- 
prise ? Evidently no generous plan oc- 
curred to him. So in thought down came 
old barns and granaries. In their stead 
capacious new ones loom. ‘These are 
filled with bountiful harvests. See him 
settle back in his easy chair. Nothing to 
fear — just eat, drink and be merry. But 
hold! Over it all an invisible hand has 
written — ‘ Uncertainty.’’ One word 


from God: ‘ Fool!’’ and the delusion 
vanishes, Really it is a mirage. Accord- 


ing to a fable, a man went into the palace 
ofa fairy. All about him lay what he 
supposed to be bars of gold. He was al- 
lowed to help himself to as many as he 
hked; so he loaded up. Ends of bars 
were thrust into every pocket. A sack of 
the shining lengths was strapped on his 
back. Into his hat he tucked some short 
ones. His arms were filled, and even the 
lining of his clothing was utilized. So 
greedy was he that he could scarcely 
move under the burden. But he was 
spurred on by the thought of his happi- 
ness on reaching home with his large 
wealth. Laying the valued bars at his 
door, the sun arose and revealed to him 
that they were only sticks. Moreover, in- 
visible beings filled the air about him with 
derision. Poor fellow! —type of those 
who heap up earthly riches alone, which 
in the light of eternity are found to be fuel 
for their own misery. 


ESTIMATES 


In this parable the rich man stands fora 
booming success. Probably he was the 
envy of all his neighbors. But how does 
God rate him? ‘* Thou fool!” This tells 
it all. All through his flourishing years, 
how different the divine and the human es- 
timates! ‘‘ Many years,” says the man. 
*“ This night,” says God. ‘Soul, take thine 
ease!” jubilantly exclaims the mortal. 
“Thy soul is required of thee,” seals the 
decree of Almighty God. ‘‘ My fruits!” 
gasps the dying gainer of gold. ‘‘ Whose 
shall these things be? ” inquires the Giver 


of all good. 
PRICES 


Do not men often pay an immense price 
tor earthly accumulations? Two persons 
were riding past a palatial home with ele- 
gant grounds, when one asked, ‘‘ What is 
that estate worth?’’ The other replied: “ I 
do not know its value, but I do know what 
it cost. It cost that man hissoul. Since 
gaining riches he has given himself over to 
worldliness and vice.” Wealth gained at 
the sacrifice of Christian character costs 
much more than it is worth. 

The condor of the Andes is said to be en- 





dowed with power of loftiest flight of all the 
winged race. His strength is .prodigious 
and his audacity astounding. But he is a 
glutton. His greed is his ruin. He will 
pounce upon some living animal, hold it 
down with one claw, and with the other 
and his powerful beak rend it in pieces and 
teast thereon. But, gorged with food, he 
becomes incapable of flight, the prey of ani- 
mals with less than his normal strength. 

Greed of gain is the heaviest curse now 
resting upon church and state. It is at the 
centre of all industrial and social strife. It 
has invaded nearly all ranks of men, not 
even passing by those highest in position 
and honor. What is so sad as throwing 
away opportunities for great usefulness in 
the rush for perishing gold? All spiritual 
workers’ pay too high a price for money 
when it dulls the edge of their zeal and in- 
tensity in soul-winning. 


CLINKS 


l. Money is the lowest kind of realbwealth. 


2. Poverty may be an honor or a stigma, ac- 
cording to what leads thereto. Both Prof. Agas- 
siz and President Garfield declared they bad no 
time for making money. Many seem to have 
no time for anything else. 

3. Money is always a menace when it be- 
comes master— when it possesses instead of 
being possessed. 


4. Peace and purity are beyond the purchase 
of money. 





October 14 — Paul the Missionary : the 
Secret of his Success. 2 Tim. 4: 1-8. 


DAILY READINGS 
Monday. True missionary success, Dan. 12:3; 
Luke 10 ; 17-20. 


Tuesday. How gained. . 2. 

Westepntrr; Persecuted but triumphant. 2 Cor. 
: 7-18, 

Thursday. Paul’s motto. Phil. 3: 13, 14. 


Friday. Life after Christ. Col. 2:6-10; Heb, 3:1. 
Saturday. The great commission. Mark 16: 
14-20, 


AN IDEAL 


Christ wants the ea'th. Some day He 
will have it. But before that consumma- 
tion what revolutions must be wrought! 
Since a conquered earth must be a con- 
quest of hearts, what millions of lives 
must yet be changed! Is it adark out- 
look? Slow? Hear Judson’s heroic re- 
ply. ‘‘ Judson, what are the prospects in 
heathen lands?”’ ‘As bright as the 
promises of God can make them.’’ Paul’s 
faith and optimism were grounded in the 
unfailing promises of God. He preached 
a gospel of potency. He had settled con- 
victions. When he entered any field it 
was evident that a powerful personality 
had come. His influence had a grip that 
whole communities realized. It took 
strong hold, was pronounced and _ far- 
reaching. This together with his genius 
for organizing his work and workmen 
made him a victorious general. Painstak- 
ing interest in every church he established 
gave him permanent power over each one. 
His spirit and methods made him an ideal 
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missionary. Every man-who makes 4 
decided success of life possesses some 
prominent elements that manifest his 
ability to achieve. In Paul we observe : 

1. Courage. His was the sturdy, steady 
kind — not spasmodic, not the kind that 
flames out under excitement; but it was 
woven into the texture of his Christly char- 
acter. He was never atraid to go where duty 
called him. This is a characteristic of mis- 
sionaries. John Eliot, apostle to American 
Indians, in the wilderness, without another 
white face near, his lite threatened by 
chiets, said: ‘* I am about the work of the 
great God,and youdo not dare to touch 
me.” Bravely he wrought and arcom- 
plished wonders among them. 

2. A separated life. Wedo not read of 
Paul’s having a struggle over entire sub- 
mission to Christ. Hedid not have to pray 
to be willing to be made willing to give up 
all. No. From his day of repentance he 
persistently asked one question: “‘ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me todo?” To give 
himself unconditionally to Jesus seemed to 
him the most natural and rational thing in 
all the world. MHalf-heartedness was con- 
trary to his make-up. 


3. Cheerfulness, Not that he was always 
bubbling over with merriment. No. He 
took lite seriously. But there was in him, 
as in Christ, a deep undercurrent of joy 
that never failed him. He, like his Master, 
was a sublime optimist, a firm believer in 
the best things and their destined triumph. 


Courage, consecration, cheerfulness, form 
a majestic trinity of powers finely adapted 
to successful missionary endeavor. 


REFLECTIONS 


1. How little do we know whose hearts God 
will touch to the spread of His kingdom ! Think 
éf Carey, the obscure cobbler,in his secluded 


shop, being fired with zeal for the world’s con- 
version ! 


2. When once truly inspired with Christ’s 
own compassion, what strenuous efforts are 
made to reach those in darkest lands! So filled 
with love of heathen souls was Bishop Coke 
that he seemed, like the apostles, determined to 
turn the world upside down. Eighteen times 
he crossed the ocean in the interest of missions, 
and at the age of seventy he started to Christian- 
ize India, finding a grave in the Indian Ocean. 


3. Faith is capable of limitless exercise. A 
friend wrote Mrs. Moffat asking what she should 
send her for a Christmas gift. “A commupn- 
ion service set,” was the ready reply. That, too, 
after she and her husband had labored more 
than ten years without a single convert in‘the 
dark Bechuanaland! Later their faith was 
abundantly rewarded. 


HINTS TO LEADERS 


This is our fourth missionary meeting for the 
year. Make it bright with biography — not long 
sketches, but little instances in the careers of 
our missionaries. Brevity and variety are es pe- 
cially to be aimed at in this meeting. Your 
pastor will probably be pleased to place at your 
disposal the Gospel in All Lands and other mis- 
sionary matter full of illustration and inspira- 
tion. (See Epworth League Department for ad- 
ditional matter on missions. ) 
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October 21 — Our Stewardship — Luke 


12 : 42-48. 
~ DAILY READINGS 
Using our gifts. 1 Cor. 12: 14-26. 


Talents of silver. Luke 19: 12-26, 
Mites. Mark 12: 42-44. 


Monday. 
Tuesday. 


vriday. Need ofall, Exod.35:4-10. . 
Saturday. God’s promise. Prov. 19:17; Matt. 
10 : 40-42. 


A Lorry STANDARD 


“ The golden opportunity 
Is never offered twice ; seize then the hour 
When fortune smiles and duty points the 
way.” 

The golden opportunity of every life is 
when Christ knocks at the heart’s door for 
admission. Then duty is plain — so plain. 
How fortunate the soul that then opens to 
receive Him! Later invitations may be 
extended and even accepted. But an ir- 
reparable loss has been sustained. By ac- 
cepting the earliest opportunity of taking 
Him for Saviour and Lord the outlook 
upon life is from a loftier eminence, the 
sense of obligation is more intense, and 
right religious habits are more easily 
formed. While this is true, yet how much 
better is it to accept Christ at the eleventh 
hour than not to heed His call at all! To 
become a steward one must accept of a 
Lord. What higher relationship of serv- 
ice than that of the Christian in his divine 
Master’s employ? Such stewardship 
means : 


1. Anopportunity to perform life’s whole 
duty to self. This is a matter of supreme 
import. To so develop our personal powers 
and to so apply them to the real problems 
ot society as to merit Divine approval, is to 
win highest success. It is inspiring to con- 
template what grand lives we may ulti- 
mately live if only we are faithful in culti- 
vating ourselves according to a right con- 
ception of individual stewardship. 


2. An opportunity to beall that we ought 
tobe to ourhomes. The tamily is one of 
God’s great schools tor the training of men 
and women in all nobleness. In this little 
circle we owe so much to one another of 
service, sunshine, courtesy and good cheer, 
that the obligations cannot be met without 
Divine aid. 

3. An opportunity to become what we 
ought to be to our church. Next to the sa- 
credness ot home is the sacredness of Chris- 
tian societies called churches — simply a 
larger family. Here we are under obliga- 
tion to take a lively interest in each mem- 
ber, manifesting it in sympathy and good 
will, words and deeds ot encouragement. 


4. An opportunity to meet every obliga- 
tion to the wider public ot which we form a 
part. The Christian is a citizen not only of 
his own city, State, nation, but of the world. 
He owes much to all mankind. A sense of 
this broader stewardship is expanding and 
ennobling. Only a true Christian can 
rightly appreciate its true significance. 

How may all these obligations be met ? 

l. By being content with nothing less 
than a lotty standard of living. 

2. By adhering to it habitually and un- 
flinchingly. 

3. By persistent fidelity to every trust. 

4. By performing all our duties as if con- 
stantly under the loving Master’s eye. 

5. By guarding against the petty ene- 
mies that seek to ruin our good intentions. 

The stripes are spoken of as “‘ many” and 
“ few,” assuring us that justice will be done 
to each one. There will be no arbitrary de- 
cisions. But He who rules and rewards 
does it according to principles that com- 
mend themselves to all rational intelli- 
gences. 
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HINTS TO LEADERS 


Call upon members to emphasize the vital 
truth that stewardship includes natural talents, 
acquired ability, time, money, learning, infiu- 
ence, reputation, character — all that we have, 
and all that weare. Mention some rewards of 
faithful reliability and penalties for delin- 
quency. Place much stress upon the money 
talent, since fidelity in its use is one keen test of 
character. A fair proportion of our income 
God asks as a definite recognition of His owner- 
shipin us. Try to find out what proportion He 
has required whenever He has spoken concern- 
ing it. 





October 28 — Do Not Worry. 
25-34. 


Matt. 6 : 


DAILY READINGS 
Monday. The pace that kills. Mark 4: 19; Luke 
10 ; 40-42, 
Tuesday. Peace alife-saver. Phil. 4: 5-9. 


Wednesday. Sources of peace. John 14: 25-27; 
Rom, 8: 1-6. 

Thursday. What the world gives. Eccl. 2: 1-11; 
Matt, 16: 24-26. 

Friday. Trust brings peace. 1 Pet.5: 7; Heb. 
13: 5, 6. 

Saturday. Reasonableness of content. Psalm 


16, 
Brrp AND LILY 

Why not worry ? 

Because science has demonstrated its 
physical injury. It retards respiration ; it 
interferes with the blood’s circulation ; by 
it the heart’s action becomes irregular ; 
digestion is checked, so that food is not 
properly assimilated. Gradually thereby 
the back is enfeebled, the step shuffles and 
drags. 

Because worry affects the mind unfa- 
vorably. Itso clouds the mental sky as 
to shut away the sunshine of cheer — that 
light absolutely necessary for its health. 
Hence a relish for sound thinking is weak- 
ened ; judgment is impaired; imagina- 
tion’s wings are maimed, so that it sim- 
ply creeps along in the slime of unwhole- 
some forebodings ; memory fails, and the 
haggard face tells its unwelcome story of 
unrest. 

Because worry is disobedience and dis- 
trustof God. 1t is practical atheism, act- 


ing just as though there were no loving, | 


personal God at hand, ready to supply ev- 
ery need. It flies in the face of God’s 
precious promises. [f no other instruction 
were given than that in our present Script- 
ure lesson, it would be sufficient to settle 
the question forever. But the whole tenor 
of the inspired Word is intended to banish 
this common sin. 


ANTISEPTICS 


Using this term in the sense of prevent- 
ive, the tollowing may be found effectual : 

1. Theoutward look. How easy for us to 
draw in lite’s true circumference, to pull 
down about ourselves the clouds, and then, 
having darkened our sky, bemoan our 
wretched state. Horrible! Push back the 
horizon with manly courage. Lift the dome 
of lite with taith in God. Blow away the 
clouds with the breath of prayer. Look 


‘not within too long. To think too much 


upon self is belittling. Consider the boun- 
teous field, the beautiful flower, listen to 
nature’s orchestra of bird and breeze and 
babbling brook, and remember that your 
Heavenly Father careth tor these. Behold 
the city with its numberless human inven- 
tions tor man’s comfort and welfare. These 
also are expressions of God’s love tor you. 
Accept them and be thankful. 


2. The upward gaze. The heavens glow 
and beam and sparkle and bend toward 
you with divine benefits. Look through all 
these into the loving face of your Father — 
God — with trusttul confidence. He is ad- 
ministering all the laws of His vast uni- 
verse in tavor of each humble, obedient 
soul. 


38. The far-reaching vision. Worry is 
shortsighted. We are not the children of 
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time alone, but the children of eternity. 
Green fruitis usually sour and bitter. It 
requires time for maturing, ripening, sweet- 
ening. ‘These light afflictions” pass 
swiftly by, andthen an “ eternal weight ot 
glory.” 

Form the habit of expecting the good. 
Sometitnes you will be disappointed; but 
frequently your expectations will be real- 
ized. Remember that disappointments are 
often His-appointments and better for you 
than if your own wish had been gratified. 


ANTIDOTES 


These are intended to drive out some evil 
already lodged in the system : 


l. “Your Heavenly Father feedeth them ”’ 
does not mean that He places food in their 
mouths while they sit still and sing. He provides 
their foud, but they must exert themselves to 
find and take it. Not idleness but industry is 
here taught. 

2. The lily here referred to is supposed to be 
such as grow at Lake Huleh, very large and 
very pretty. Its three inner petals meet and 
form a canopy more exquisite than art ever 
golniee or king ever sat under. As God cares 
or the lily, so fr: 


ail and perishable, will He not 
much more care for His own immortal child ? 


W bat extirpating power even over the worry- 
ing rely must Whittier’s truthful and trust- 
creating lines have : — 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Perfect trust in a perfect Saviour will give 
ys to Le oh hat oe “Thou wilt keep 
m in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee; because he trusteth in Thee.” , 


Brockton, Mass, 








MINISTER’S FOOD 


Its Value Discovered During Absence 
of Family 


Rev. J. B. Ley, pastor ot the First M. FE. 
Church, South Tampa, Fla., had an inter- 
esting experience when his tamily were 
compelled to leave on account of the yellow 
fever. He says: “ Last September, when 
we were visited by a yellow fever scare, my 
family leit for an indetinite stay in the in- 
terior. 

“T had, for about two years, been under 
considerable physical and mental strain, 
and my nervous system seemed to utter- 
ly give way. [had some excellent physi- 
cians, but their remedial agencies tailed to 
reach the case— at best affording only tem- 
porary relief. 

“Atthe time the family left, my atten- 
tion was called to Grape-Nuts food. Sev- 
eral things had led me to believe that my 
troubles were largely due to improper nu- 
trition. The absence ot the tamily gave me 
a good opportunity to try the new tood, tor 
it is perfectly cooked and theretore re- 
quired no work on my part. 

“So I began to make two meals a day, 
supper and breakfast, on Grape-Nuts and 
cream or milk, and had nothing else. I 
confined myself to the proper allowance, 
not overeating. The improvement was 
marked, almost from the first — my diges- 
tion was better, sleep became regular and 
restful, and I began to gain flesh. 1 could 
soon do work with less fatigue and more 
satisfaction. 

** My nervous system has been wonderful- 
ly improved, and today I weigh more than 
I have ever weighed, and find my strength 
equal to all the responsibility. This is not 
all ; on the return of the tamily Grape-Nuts 
became a regular article of food at the 
morning hour. The children ate it and im- 
proved. 

“My wife, who was nursing an infant, 


discovered that atter she began using 
Grape-Nuts larly, tor the first time in 
many years, Nature's food supply for the 
baby was adequate, without resorting to 
artificial subterftuges. Grape-Nuts t not 
only carried us through the sickly season. 
ne has been a Godsend to our entire tam- 
y- 


- 
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A NOTE OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
BISHOP J. M. THOBURN. 


R. WILLIAM DEERING, well 
known as one of our leading 
laymen in the Northwest, in sending me 
a check for $500 in aid of our forward 
movement, has added a few cheering 
words of encouragement and hope. Mr. 
Deering says: “I am much in sympathy 
with this effort, and believe it to be one of 
the best movements ever instituted in our 
ehurch.”’ 

There seems to be good reason to believe 
that Mr. Deering is by no means alone 
among the leading laymen of our church 
in his practical interest in this important 


THE FEAR OF HUMBUG 


Prevents Many: People From Trying 
a Good Medicine 


Stomach troubles are so common and in 
most cases so obstinate to cure that people 
are apt to look with suspicion on any reme- 
dy claiming to bea radical, permanent cure 
for dyspepsia and indigestion. Many such 
pride themselves on their acuteness in 
never being humbugged, especially in med- 
icines. 

This fear ot being humbugged can be car- 
ried too tar, so tar,in fact, that many peo- 
ple suffer tor years with weak digestion 
rather than risk a little time and money in 
faithtully testing the claims made of a prep- 
aration so reliable and universally used as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vast- 
ly different in one important respect from 
ordinary proprietary medicines for the rea- 
son that they are nota secret patent medi- 
cine, no secret is made of their ingredients, 
but analysis shows them to contain the 
natural digestive terments, pure aseptic 

psin, the digestive acids, Golden Seal, 

ismuth, hydrastis and nux. They are not 
cathartic, neither do they act powertuliy on 
any organ but they cure indigestion on the 
common sense plan of digesting the food 
eaten thoroughly betore it has time to fer- 
ment, sour and cause the mischief. This is 
the only secret of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never can 
cure indigestion and stomach troubles be- 
cause they act entirely on the bowels, 
whereas the whole trouble is really in the 
stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after 
meals digest the tood. That is all there is to 
it. Food not digested or halt digested is 
poison as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, 
palpitation of the heart, loss of flesh and ap- 
petite and many other troubles which are 
otten called by some other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 
50 cents per package. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., tor little book on 
stomach diseases, sent free. 


RIPANS 


All kinds of headaches people get 

Which always fill them with regret, 

There’s just one cure meets health’s best 
rules : 

And this is called---R-I-P-A-N-S T-A-B-- 
U-L-E-S. 


ANTED. — A case of bad health that R‘I‘P-A‘NS 
will not benefit. They banish pain and ror 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R‘I’P:A‘N 
on the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A‘N‘S 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will 
mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 
Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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movement. Nota few who have possibly 
been yielding to a measure of discourage- 
ment during recent years, are becoming 
keenly alive to the possibilities which 
seem to be within our reach as our people 
wake up to a sense of their responsibilities, 
and to the assured success which God will 
bestow upon the faithful labors of His 
people in any land. As a practical busi- 
ness man, Mr. Deering sees clearly that no 
great movement extending so widely and 
reaching so far forward can possibly be 
carried on successfully without a liberal 
supply of the sinews of war. Spiritual 
warfare, as well as carnal, must be sup- 
ported, and those who ask God for large 
blessings should be prepared to give freely 
from the resources which God has _ be- 
stowed upon them. 





NATIONAL EXPANSION 
GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT. 


[The following historical statement, the accuracy of 
which no one has questioned, appearing in Governor 
Roosevelt's letter of acceptance, is introduced into these 
columns because of its informational value and practi- 
cal bearing upon questions now under consideration. } 


The history of the nation is in large part the 
history of the nation’s expansion. When the 
first Continental Congress met in Liberty Hall 
and the thirteen original States declared the m- 
selves a nation, the westward limit of the coun- 
try was marked by the Alleghany Mountains. 
Even during the Revolutionary War the work 
of expansion went on. Kentucky, Tennessee 
and the great Northwest, then known as the 
Illinois country, were conquered from our white 
and Indian foes during the Revolutionary strug- 
gle and were confirmed to us by the treaty of 
peace in 1783. Yet the land thas confirmed was 
not then given tous. It was held by an alien 
foe until the army under Gen. Anthony Wayne 
freed Ohio from the red man, while the treaties 
of Jay and Pinckney secured from the Spanish 
and British Natchez and Detroit. 

In 1808, under President Jefferson, the greatest 
single stride in expansion that we ever took was 
taken by the purchase of the Louisiana territo- 
ry. This so-called Louisiana, whicb included 
what are now the States of Arkansus, Missouri, 
Louisiaoa, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Idaho, Montana and 
a large part of Colorado and Utah, was acquired 
by treaty and purchase under President Jeffer- 
son exactly and precisely as the Philippines 
have been acquired by treaty and purchase un- 
der President McKinley. The doctrine of “the 
conseut of the governed,” the doctrine previous- 
ly enunciated by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence, was not held by him or by any 
other sane man to apply to the Indian tribes in 
the Louisiana territory which he thus acquired 
and there was no vote taken, even of the white 
inhabitants, not to speak of the Negroes and 
Indians, as to whether they were willing that 
their territory should be annexed. The great 
majority of the inhabitants, white and colored 
alike, were bitterly opposed to the transfer. An 
armed force of United States soldiers had to be 
hastily sent into the territory to prevent insur- 
rection; President Jefferson sending these 
troops to Louisiana for exactly the same rea- 
sons and with exactly the same purpose that 
President McKinley had sent troops to the 
Philippines. Jefferson distinctly stated that the 
Louisianians were “ not fit or ready for self-gov- 
ernment,” and years elapsed before they were 
given self-government, Jefferson appointing the 
governor and other officials, without any con- 
Sultation with the inhabitants of the newly ac- 
quired territory. The doctrine that the “ con- 
svitution follows the flag” was not then even 
considered either by Jefferson or by any other 
Serious party leader, for it never entered their 
heads that a new territory should be governed 
other than in the way in which the territories 
of Ohio and Illinois had already been governed 
under Washington and the elder Adams; the 
theory known by this utterly false and mislead- 
ing phrase was oniy struck out in political con 
troversy at a much later date, for the sole pur- 
pose of justifying the extension of slavery into 
the territories. 


The parallel between what Jefferson did 
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with Louisiana and what is now being done in 
the Philippines is exact. Jefferson, the autioy 
of the Declaration of Independence, and of the 
“consent of the governed” doctrine, saw no 
incongruity between this and the esta) 
ment of a government on common Sense 
grounds in the new territory ; and he railed a 
the sticklers for an impossible application os 
his principle, saying, in language which at the 
present day applies to the situation in the Pj)j). 
ippines without the change of ai worgq: 


~ RALLY DAY 


can be made much more attractive and im press. 
ive, and 


A GOOD TIME 


insured by using bright, new inspiring songs 
found in 


ROYAL HYMNAL 


The best distinctively 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
by the famous authors, Rev. ROBERT Lowry 
and IRA D. SANKEY. 


Price, $30 per 100, Send for returnable copy for 
examination, and special rates. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


118h. 














DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


_ BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


APerfectPen \ 


AT A POPULAR PRICE, [yun 
AND THE BEST 
PEN AT ANY PRICE. 

















YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 


$3.00 
Laughlin Fountain Pens 


FOR ONLY 





Try ita Week! Wf not suite 
ed, we buy it back and offer 
you $1.10 for it. 
A Prottable Proposition any 
way you figure it. Don’t miss 
this opportunity of a life time 
to secure the best pen made. 
Hard rubber reservoir holder 
in four simple parts. Finest 
quality diamond point 14k 
gold pen, and the only posi- 
vely perfect ink feeding de- 
vice known to the science of 
pen making. 
“A gitt of never ending use- 
fulness and a constant pleas- 
ant reminder of the giver.” 
Gee Any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub 


One Pen Only to One Ad- 


By mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of $1. If you desire pen 
sent by registered mail send 10 
cents additional. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
this pen. If he has not or won’t 
get it for you, send his name 
and your order tous, and receive 
seed of charge one of our Safety 

ocket Pen 


olders 
Address 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 


145 Laughlin Block, € 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Tbough it is acknowledged that our new 
fellow-citizens are as yet as incapable of self- 
covernment a8 children, yet some cannot 
bring themselves to suspend its principles for a 
single moment.” He intended that ultimately 
self-government should be introduced through- 
out the territory, but only as the different parts 
became fit for it, and no sooner. This is just 
the policy that has been pursued. In no part of 
the Louisiana purchase was complete  self- 
government introduced for a number of years ; 
in one part of it, the Indian Territory, it has 
not yet been introduced, although nearly a 
century has elapsed. Over enormous tracts of 
it, including the various Indian reservations, 
with a territory in the aggregate as large as 
that of the Philippines, the Constitution has 
never yet “followed the flag;” the army of- 
ficer and the civilian agent still exercise au- 
thority, without asking the “consent of the 
governed.” We must proceed in the Philip- 
pines with the same wise caution, taking each 
successive step &s it becomes desirable, and ac- 
commodating the details of our policy to the 
peculiar needs of the situation. But as soon as 
the present revolt is put down and order estab- 
lished, it will undoubtedly be possible to give 
to the islands a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment than Jefferson originally.gave Louisiana. 

The next great step in expansion was the 
acquisition of Florida. This was partly acquired 
by conquest and partly by purchase, Andrew 
Jackson being the most prominent figure in the 
acquisition. It was taken under President 
Monroe, the aftertime President John Quincy 
Adams being active in securing the purchase. 
As in the case of the Philippines, Florida was 
acquired by purchase from Spain, and in Florida 
the Seminoles, who bad not been consulted in 
the sale, rebelled and waged war exactly as 
some of the Tagals have rebelled and waged war 
in the Philippines. The Seminole war lasted 
for many years, but Presidents Monroe, Adams 
and Jackson declined for a moment to consider 
the question of abandoning Fiorida to the Sem- 
inoles, or to treat their non-consent to the 
government of the United States as a valid 
reason for turning over the territory to them. 

Our next acquisition of territory was that of 
Texas, secured by treaty after it had been 
wrested from the Mexicans by the Texans 
themselyes. Then came the acquisition of 
California, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and 
parts of Colorado and Utah as the result of the 
Mexican War, supplemented five years later by 
the Gadsden purchase. 

The next acquisition was that of Alaska, 
secured from Russia by treaty and purchase. 
Alaska was full of natives, some of whom had 
advanced well beyond the stage of savagery 
and were Christians. They were not consulted 
about the purchase, nor was their acquiescence 
required. The purchase was made by the men 
who had just put through a triumphant war to 
restore the Union and free the slave ; but none of 
them deemed it necessary to push the doctrine 
of the “consent of the governed” to a conclu- 
sion so fantastic as to necessitate the turning 
over of Alaska to its original owners, the Indian 
and the Aleut. For thirty years the United 
States authorities, military and civil, exercised 
the supreme authority in a tract of land many 











ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
teigh glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more 


Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsstn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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times larger than the Philippines, in which it 
did not seem likely that there would ever be 
any considerable body of white inhabitants. 

Nearly thirty years passed before the next ir- 
stance of expansion occurred, which was over 
the island of Hawaii. An effort was made at 
the end of President Harrison's administration 
to secure the annexation of Hawaii. The effort 
was unsuccessful. In adebate in Congress on 
February 2, 1894, one of the leaders in opposing 
the annexation of the islands stated: “ These 
islands are more than two thousand miles dis- 
tant from our extreme western boundary. We 
have a serious race problem now in our coun- 
try, and 1 am not in favor of adding to our do- 
mestic fabric a mongrel population (of this 
character). Our Constitution makes no provis- 
ions for a colonial establishment. Any terri- 
torial government we might establish would 
necessarily, because of the population, be an 
oligarchy, which would have to be supported 
by armed soldiers.” Yet Hawaii has now been 
annexed, and her delegates have sat in the na- 
tional conventions of the two great parties. 
The fears then expressed in relation to an “oli- 
garchy” and “armed soldiers’ are not now 
seriously entertained by any human being; yet 
they are precisely the objections urged against 
the acquisition of the Philippines at this very 
moment. We are making no new departure. 
We are not taking asingle step which in any 
way affects our institutions or our traditional 
policies. From the beginning we Have given 
widely varying degrees of self-government to 
the different territories, according to their 
needs. 





Relief for Storm Sufferers in the 
Southwest 


At its regular monthly meeting, held Sept. 18, 
the corresponding secretary of the Missionary 
Society was instructed to issue a call for special 
contributions for the relief of our preachers in 
the storm-stricken region in the Southwest 
along the Gulf Coast. Large quantities of sup- 
plies in the way of food, clothing, and money 
are being forwarded to Galveston and the imme- 
diate vicinity for the relief of sufferers, but a 
large area in the southern part of Texas and 
Louisiana has been devastated, and in many 
instances our preachers are ruined in their per- 
sonal effects, and are now in a state of destitu- 
tion without resources, while their people, who 
have suffered in like manner, are unable to give 
them needed relief. The devastation occasioned 
by the storm need not be here recounted. It has 
been fuliy made known through the public 
press. 

I. B. Seott, D. D., editor of the Southwestern 
Christian Advocate at New Orleans, has been 
authorized to make a visit to the region of 
country where the storm was most destructive, 
and will report to the Missionary Office cases 
that must have relief. The demand is very 
urgent. Let remittances be made without un- 
necessary delay by drafts on New York, postal 
money or express orders, payable to Homer 
Eaton, treasurer, or by registered letters. 

A. B. LEONARD, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





How Shall | Vote? 
REV. 0. R. MILLER. 


Many honest, conscientious people are asking 
the question, ‘‘ How shall I vote at the coming 
election?” To all such allow me to give a gen- 
eral principle which will help you in deciding 
that question. Itisthis: Vote for that candi- 
date or party which represents the most im- 
portant issue before the people. If, in your 
opinion, the Republican Party stands for the 
most important issue or issues before the peo- 
ple —issues which if successfully carried out 
will bring greater blessings to our nation than 
the successful carrying out of the issues of any 
other party bidding for your vote—then, even 
if there is some possibility that that party may 
be defeated and you “ lose your vote,”’ yet it is 
your duty to vote for the Republican Party. If, 
in your opinion, the Democratic Party repre- 
sents an issue or issues which, if successfully 
carried, would bring greater blessings to our 
country than the successful carrying out of the 
issues of any other party, then, even if there 
are strong probabilities that the Democratic 
Party will be defeated, still it is your duty ta 
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vote forthe Democratic Party. Or, if in your 
opinion the Prohibition Party stands for an is- 
sue (the immediate and total destruction of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors for beverage purposes) which, if success- 
fally carried out in every part of the United 
States, would bring greater blessings to our 
country than the successful carrying out of the 
issues of any other party, then it is your duty 
to vote for that party, even if there is no prob- 
ability that it will succeed. 

In a word, we would say, find out what is the 
most important question before the people, 
then vote for the party which champions that 
issue. Vote forthe greatest issue rather than 
for the greatest party. You must decide that 
issue for yourself. 


Holyoke, Mass. 





W. F. M. S. Calendar 


Right from the press, the publisher lays upon 
our table, with a little sigh of satisfaction, the 
Prayer Calendar of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society for 1901. On heavy calendered 
paper, enclosed in stiff covers of pale blue 
with ornamental lettering in terra cotta and 
green, and with thirty-eight illustrations, the 
Calendar is athing of beauty artistically. But 
its intrinsic worth far exceeds its typographical 
appearance, Each day has its prayer, followed 
by a suitable quotation in prose or verse, or a 
bit of information regarding some mission- 
field. No Methodist woman should fail to pos- 
sess one of these uplifting Calendars. They are 
on sale at Headquarters, Room 29, 36 Bromfield 
St., for 25 cents each; by mail, 5 cents extra. 





— Words, money, all things else, are com- 
paratively easy to give away; but when a 
man makes a gift of his daily life and 
practice, it is plain that the truth, whatever 
it may be, has taken possession of him, — 
J. R. Lowell. 





Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- - 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored tv its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; nine 
cases out often are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the mu- 
cous surfaces. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
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EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Clinton and Benton. — This charge is on the 
“up grade.” Rev. A. H. Hanscom is enthusi- 
astic, and his people are responsive, They have 
said, “ We want the Conference to meet here 
next spring.” A canvass has been made, and 
the townspeople join in the enthusiasm and say, 
“ Yes, by all means.” So the invitation has 
been sent in and accepted, and for the first time 
in its history the East Maine Conference meets, 
in 1901, with our aggressive church in the live 
and flourishing village of Clinton. T. F. J. 


Bucksport District 


Custine. — The pastor, Rev. N. LaMarsh, and 
his family are happy in a much-improved home. 
Since Conference the parsonage has been thor- 
oughly repaired and fitted up with modern con- 
veniences, and the old stable replaced by a new 
one. These improvements make this one of the 
best of our parsonages. The work of the chureb 
is moving successfully. 


Calais, First Church. —The year has opened 
pleasantly. The pastor, Rev. M. F. Bridgham, 
holds on his way with zeal unabated and witha 
faith tbat takes “no denial.” The highest am- 
bition of the pastor and his wife is to see souls 
saved and the church strengthened. They have 
an appreciative people. We are looking for 
large gains at this point. 


Calais, Knight Memorial. — Rev. 8. A. Bender 
closed his work here on the first Sunday in Au- 
gust. The pulpit was supplied, until the arrival 
of his successor, by Rev. Mr. Bowles, Rev. W. H. 
Daniels, D. D., and the presiding elder. Dr. 
Daniels met with » cordial reception from his 
old friends. He supplied-the pulpit here several 
months twelve years ago. Rev. W. W. Ogier has 
met with a warm reception, and enters hearti- 
ly upon the work. He is muchencouraged with 
the outlook. Mr. Bender had a strong hold, 
both on his chureh and the citizens of Calais. 
He had the courage of his convictions, and was 
ready to enter upon any work which ne believed 
would advance the best interests of the people. 
We heard many expressions of regret from lead- 
ing citizens because of his departure from the 
city. 

East Machias. — Dr. J. H. Barker is diligent in 
his efforts to bring this church into good work- 
ing condition. The social services are well sus- 
tained. Here the Epworth League keeps up an 
efficient organization. The congregations on 
other parts of the charge are good considering 
the sparseness ofthe population. The labors of 
the pastor are well received. We have a hope 
that these places will be greatly blessed. The 
loyal, true-hearted people are praying for the 
outpouring of the Ho'y Spirit. 


The East Machias Camp-ground is within the 
bounds of this charge. The meeting lately held 
was one of great power and profit. Good preach- 
ing, prayers of faith, and singing with the spirit 
and “ with the understanding,’ combined to 
make this one of the most successful meetings 
ever held upon this ground. We proved that 
“old-time ” methods are effective still, though in 
some places “ out of date.’”’ Nearly every service 
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witnessed seekers at the altar. Plans were in- 
augurated to make extensive and much-needed 
improvements on the ground. Since camp- 
meeting we came near losing the ground by fire. 
Forest fires have prevailed extensively in East- 
ern Maine. 


Eastport. — Rey. C. T. Coombs still holds the 
ground. They have large audiences and a good 
degree of enthusiasm prevails. Financial affairs 
have been discouraging on account ofa lack of 
fish. This and some other seacoast towns are 
dependent upon the sardine business ; but until 
recently not much has been done, so that the 
church has suffered for needed funds. They have 
begun quite extensive repairs on the church edi- 
fice, which will involve an expense of $1,200. 


Edmunds and Marion. — Rev. O. G. Barnard, a 
graduate of Drew Theological School, was ap- 
pointed to this charge and entered upon his 
work with energy and tact. He has visited 
nearly every home on his large field. He de- 
pends neither upon horse nor bicycle, but pur- 
sues his way on foot. He finds places where the 
work of a deaconess would be of great advan- 
tage. We have lurge hopes of his success in win- 
ning souls for Jesus. 


Franklin. — We are pained to learn that Rev. 
W. H. Powlesland has been obliged to lay aside 
all work for the present at least. He was taken 
suddenly ill in his pulpit, Sept. 9. We sincerely 
pray that he may speedily recover his health. 
His services on this charge, as on others where 
he has labored, have been greatly appreciated. 
He is one of our best young men. 


Gouldsboro. — At Prospect Harbor the Meth- 
odists have had astrange experience. Several 
years ago a so-called Union Church was built. 
The citizens of the place, without regard to de- 
nominational ties, contributed to its erection. 
Until the trouble of last June our people have 
occupied it. Early in the summer a liberal (?) 
party petitioned for, and secured, an act of in- 
corporation, and secured control of the proper- 
ty. They dictated such terms to the Methodists 
as no self-respecting body would submit to. The 
result was, they left with all thetr belongings. A 
kind-hearted lady in the place gives them the 
use of aroomin her house, where for the pres- 
ent they are holding their services. They are 
not disposed to give up the struggle. They are 
planping to build, and have already secured a 
lot. They will need help from abroad. Their 
claim for consideration is just. The place they 
occupy is too small for them, and its location 
unfavorable for successful work. Are there not 
those who read this statement who will contrib- 
ute to aid this worthy people ? If there are such, 
they can send donations to Rev. J. L. Pinkerton, 
Prospect Harbor, Me. 


Lubec. — Rey. C. L. Banghart has been popular 
with this people from the beginning of his 
pastorate. Large congregations greet him at 
all his services. The church was enthusiastic 
in expressions of appreciation. Earnest, faith- 
ful visitation always brings good results. 


Pembroke.—The year has been one of great 
trial to the pastor, Rey. J. T. Moore, and his 
family. Soon after Conference Mrs. Moore was 
thrown from her bicycle and seriously injured, 
and for many weeks she has been a great suf- 
ferer. It is hoped that she may fully recover 
from the injury. The friends have been very 
kind. A little later Mr. Moore received a severe 
injury, but has recovered his strength and is 
vigorously at work, 


Elisworth.— Here we found the people full of 
hope. They plan to put extensive repairs on 
the church edifice. Some wish to build a new 
chureh ‘in a different location, but others feel 
that they are notable to doit. Rev. J. P. Simon- 
ton still maintains his hold upon the people. 
He will commence the canvass to raise funds 
for repairs at once. We need better church 
accom modations in this town. D. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Bethel.—The attendance at all our services 
here is in advance of any previous year of our 
occupancy of this field. This is hopeful, not 
only of permanency, but also of substantial 
growth in membership in the near future. 
Pastor Rainey’s sermons and other addresses 
are greatly appreciated, and his ministrations 
give prestige to our denomination. 


Brattleboro. —The frescoing of the church is 
now completed, and all bills are paid. This has 
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been a great improvement to the attractiveness 
of the interior, and it is said that we now have 
the finest and most beautiful audience-room jp 
town. The new electric lights, the gift of pr, 
Webster, give abundant illumination, and area 
marked feature of the beauty of the interior at 
night. The development of the spiritual life jg 
keeping pace with the material improvements, 
and Pastor Lowe is planning for an aggressive 
movement in the near future. 


Bondville. — Rev. E. B. Currier is doing a good 
deal of out-district work, and thus sowing seed 
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for later reaping. Each Friday evening he has 
preached at a@ point four and one-half miles 
from the village, and the attendance has aver- 
aged 35. On Wednesday evenings he has held 
social meetings alternately at two other out- 
points. This is the kind of work that every 
pastor should do. Money has also been raised 


for the repairs of the interior of the audience- 
room, and extensive improvements are now in 
progress. 


Brownsville. — The out-district meetings held 
by the pastor, Rev. W. H. White, have been 
largely attended,so much so that the school- 
house bas been outgrown, and a near-by grove 
fitted up with seats. He has been assisted in 
this work by the Epworth League, and the 
meetings have been not only interesting, but 
also fruitful. Seven persons were at one time 
baptized and taken into the church as the direct 
result of this work. This may serve as an in- 
spiration to other pastors to do the same kind 
of work. Too many of us have been apt to let the 
raveled edges “ between towns” relapse to bar- 
barism, as far as any concerted effort on our 
part was concerned. The increasing crime in 
Vermont rural communities shows great need 
for persistent and insistent work in these local- 
ities. 

Gouldsville.— Rev. A. W. C. Anderson is mak- 
ing careful preparation for aseries of evangel- 
istic meetings to be held here lateron by Rev. 
I. Tf. Johnson. The people of this place rejoice 
over a new bell for the church tower, whose 
notes call goodly numbers to worship each Sab- 
bath. 


Granville. — Miss Millie Mae Martin, of White 
River Junction, who has studied a year at the 
New England Deaconess Home in Boston, will 
spend the months of October and November in 
work in this field as assistant to Pastor Sharp. 
During the latter part of her stay he will holda 
series of revival meetings. Deaconess work is a 
new departure in this Conference, and the re- 
sult of this experimentin a rural community 
will be watched with much interest. Miss Mar- 
tin goes from Granville to Newport to work with 
Rey. Joseph Hamilton in his thriving church. 


Ludlow. — An all-day meeting was recently 
held at this place. Aid was rendered the pastor 
by Rev. R. C. T. McKenzie, of Proctorsville, Rev. 
C. M. Charlton, of Perkinsville, and the presid- 
ing elder, Pastor Fowler begins this week the 
holding of an out-district preaching service, 
also of village cottage prayer-meetings, and has 
organized a band of personal workers, this be- 
ing in anticipation of an aggressive revival 
campaign later on, 

Perkinsville. — Pastor Chariton has baptized 
four more converts, and is holding special meet- 
ings with aid from near-by pastors. His father, 
Rev. Emmanuel ©. Charlton, is to conduct the 
meetings for the second week, after which they 
will be in charge of Evangelist Johnson. The 
prospect seems most excellent for a good work. 
Indeed, there has been a gradual work of grace 
ever since the present pastor went there a year 
ago last Spring, there being over fifty members 


boW as against six when he assumed charge 


seventeen months ago. 


Proctorsville.—The missionary cause has been 
presented by the pastor, Rev. R. C. T. McKenzie, 
and the apportionment will be fully met, He 
has set apart an evening each week during 
which time he will be at the church to advise 
with any who may wish to consult with bim 
Upon religious matters, or concerning baptism 
or union with the church. Increasing congre- 
£ations waiton his ministry. 


Putney. — Upwards of $500 has been raised 
toward the renovation and remodeling of the 
‘nterior of the church edifice. It is proposed to 
construct a room for social meetings and 
another for the use of the ladies, to put a steel 
ceiling in the audience-room, and a furnace 
underneath the whole. As the church is built 
of brick and has recently been painted, this will 
bring it up to date in every way. Then, if a 
gracious revival can crown the self-denying 
labors of Pastor Bennett, so that the pews will 
be filled with eager listeners and the altar with 
earnest seekers, the year will indeed be one of 
great success. 


Randolph Centre,—Owing to sudden illness, 
the writer was not able to be present at this 
place at the designated time. But he has ap- 
pointed Rev. Charles*G. Gorse as pastor for the 
remainder of the Conference year. Mr. Gorse 
is a young map of ability and consecration, 
and the charge is to be congratulated upon se- 
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curing so fine a successor to Rey. L. N. Moody, 
whose serious illness all mourn with deep and 
constant regret. 


South Londonderry. — This place has also held 
a successful religious rally lasting all day, 
Revs. Messrs. Currier, Bartlett and Chariton as- 
sisting Pastor Evans. The attendance was 
large at the three services, and the interest de- 
veloped more than warranted the attempt. It 
would be a good thing for other pastors to fol- 
low the example of Pastors Fowler and Evans 
in holding these all-day meetings. They are 
needed to get the members of the churches out 
of the ruts, and to develop a higher type of 
spirituality on tbe part of the rank and file. 
And if, as in case of the Ludiow meeting, the 
abilities of the lay members of the church were 
utilized in papers and addresses, the whole 
church would be advantaged thereby. The 
great purpose of such meetings should be to 
deepen the spiritual life of the membership and 
bring them to see that the supreme work of the 
church is the bringing of the unconverted 
into harmony with Jesus Christ. The audi- 
torium here has undergone a complete trans- 
formation. The old pews have given place to 
modern hard-wood slips, the dingy carpet to 
one of fine texture and subdued colors, the an- 
cient altar rail to one of elegance and strength 
(the handiwork of the pastor, Rev. W. A. 
Evans), and the old ceiling of broken mortar is 
replaced by one of steel in attractive shape. 
The walls also are «overed with steel paneling 
of tasteful form. The colors of the walls and 
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ceiliug —there are fifteen distinct shades — 
beautifully blend into each other and harmo- 
aize with the carpet and pews, so that the whole 
presents a restful appearance. The inner porch 
and the prayer-room upstairs have also been 
redecorated, and thus the whole interior is new 
and attractive. Best of all, it is thought that, 
by the time of dedication, the cost of all these 
improvements will have been met by collected 
subscriptions. 


Springjield.—This church is to celebrate its 
centennial in October, and preparations are 
being made forathree days’ gathering on the 
occasion. Rev. B. F. Rowland is pastor. 


Weston.—The union Gillam evangelistic 
meetings were considered a marked success. 
Not many people of middle age were reached, 
but a goodly number of children and young 
people entered the service of the King and cast 
in their lot with the kingdom. After all, this 
class of converts promises most for the cause 
and the church in the long run, though the 
faithful pastor is often sorely disappointed at 
not seeing more of the older ones beginning 
the new life. Each of the three participating 
denominations will receive accessions; the 
number joining our church will be given later. 
They will be faithfully shepherded by Pastor 
Wells. 


Williamsvilie and Hast Dover.— One has been 
received on probation and six baptized since 
the last report, five of the baptisms being by 
immersion. The congregations at Wilit#ms- 
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villeand Dummerston Hil) are larger than ever 
before. The camp-meeting at Sunset Lake was 
fraught with some good in various ways. A 
young lady from Mr. Moody’s school at North- 
field did efficient work along personal lines. 
Rey. A. A, Estabrook is pastor. 


Wilder.— Owing to the small-pox scare in 
this town, the churches have been closed fora 
time, and the pastor, Rev. M. H. Smith, is tak- 
ing an unexpected vacation. 


Windsor. — The project of purchasing a build- 
ing and moving it upon the church site fora 
parsonage has been abandoned, and it has been 
decided to build a new house with allof the 
modern improvements. Plans have been se- 
cured and the work already begun. Itis hoped 
that the pastor can eat his Christmas dinner in 
his new home. Pastor Douglass has secured good 
subscriptions amounting to $1,200 toward the 
enterprise, three persons each giving a tenth of 
this sum. This is cause for great congratula- 
tion. When this is completed Windsor will 
have an elegant new brick church edifice and 
an elegant parsonage with all the modern im- 
provements; and the debt resting upon the 
whole will be very small, comparatively. 


Wilmington.— Our church here unites with 
the local Congregational and Baptist churches 
in evangelistic meetings under the charge of 
Rev. Ralph Gillam early in November. Pastor 
Yerks is busy making the necessary prepara- 
tions therefor. The success of any effort of 
this kind depends fully as much upon the char- 
acter and amount of previous preparation as 
upon the methods and men in the meetings 
themselves. May the spiritual condition of the 
Wilmington churches be such as to make 
possible a deep, widespread and permanent 
work of grace! 

Sunday-school Work.— By request of the writer 
of these notes, Field Agent Story has consented 
to spend some time in this district in holding 
town Sunday-school rallies,and in doing any- 
thing which he can to develop a more general 
and more intelligent interest and co-operation 
in the work of the Sunday-school. This is a 
work which much needs to be done, and, as far 
as such things can be determined by figures, the 
Sunday-school work is the most neglected 
department of church work in the district. 
Will all kindly give him hearty assistance ? 


The New Discipline. — Rev. C. M. Chariton, of 
Perkinsville, has secured.orders for new Disci- 
plines for an average of one in three of every 
member of his church, so that the entire mem- 
bership will soon be supplied with this newest 
* Book of the Law” of our denomination. It 
would be a good thing if other pastors would 
follow his example. 


Father Hitchcock. — In the death of Rev. 
Alonzo Hitchcock, of Northfield, mentioned in 
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rangements have been made for reduced 
railroad rates from all parts of the State, 
and the hospitality of the homes in Pitts- 
field and Dalton has been extended to dele- 
gates to the Convention. An unusually 
strong program has been arranged ; among 
the speakers are Bishop Lawrence, Drs. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, A. E. Winship, J. M. 
English, David 0. Mears, A. F. Shauffler 
and Mr. C. D. Meigs. The Department Sec- 
retaries will all be present, and will hold 
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sociation, 110 Boylston Street, Boston, 
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the editorial columns last week,the Vermont 
Conference in general, and Central Vermont 
Methodism in particular, loses an old land- 
mark. He had known and loved three genera- 
tions of Methodists, and rejoiced over the tri- 
umphs of these latter days as well as over those 
of former times. He always had a kind word 
for the writer, and was ever an attentive and 
thoughtful listener at the morning service, add- 
ing to the interest of the occasion by his devo- 
tional manner and his prayerful spirit. 
RETLAW. 


St. Johnsbury District 


Barre is getting well in line for thank-offering 
work. The people have set stakes at $4,000, and 
propose to let $1,000 apply on their mortgage 
debt. This, with the old church and site and 
certain annuities, will practically cancel their 
debt. The stewards are confident that the figure 
can be easily reached. Several additions were 
made at the last communion here —15from pro- 
bation and 8 by letter. Rev. J. A. Sherburn is 
full of labors in these days — three or four fu- 
nerals last week, and pulpit work at Randolph 
both Sept. 9 and 16. On the 19th he spoke for the 
early students of Old Newbury at the dedication 
of memorial windows in the church there, and 
offered the dedicatory prayer. He was out- 
ranked in age and date of school registry by 
Deacon Swazey, of Newbury, who reported him- 
self as present and registered on the very day 
school opened at Newbury, Sept. 20, 1834. 


Newbury. — The memorial exercises at New- 
bury were a great success. The day was fault- 
less, and the gathering of citizens and old stu- 
dents from several different States was large. 
The pastor, Rev. F. D. Handy, was master of 
ceremonies, and, aided by a strong local com- 
mittee, everything was conducted in a manner 
well-nigh faultless. The historical address by 
Hon. Horace W. Bailey, of Newbury, was a model 
of its class. It showed the finest discrimination 
and the most assiduous preparation. Its pres- 
entation left nothing to be desired. The Semi- 
nary memorial window contains the names of 
the twelve principals of the Seminary while at 
Newbury in their order, characterized by Solo- 
mon Sias as the ‘** Twelve Aposties of Teaching 
at Old Newbury.” The tablet reveals the fact 
that none remained in office above five years, 
and the average was about three years. Very 
touching and fitting tributes were paid to these 
worthy men by their former pupils. Votes of 
appreciation and thanks were enthusiastically 
and unanimously given to Hons. H. W. Bailey, 
and A. A. Olmstead for their vigorous and cour- 
ageous prosecution of the enterprise. Mr. Bailey 
reports a plan for a souvenir booklet to be issued 
gratis to all subscribers to the window, contain- 
ing a cut of the same and of the church and old 
seminary, and the historical address of the occa- 
sion. The expense of setting and framing the 
window put its cost above what was expected, 
and the opportunity for old students to contrib- 
ute to the enterprise is continued. All contrib- 


utors will have a copy of the souvenir about 
Christmas time. 


Barton Landing bas been having successful 
revival services, with Walker, the chalk talker, 
to assist. Several have begun the new life. Pas- 
tor Dixon, as leader of a local sub-district, is 
pushing for a series of thank-offering rallies, 
and will be ably supported by the neighboring 
pastors. Rev. W.C. Johnson and Rev. J. E. 
Knapp are with him in preparing principal ad- 
dresses for those occasions. The whole district 
is mapped out for this work under six leaders 
— Rev. Messrs. Atwater, Hunt, Howe, Granger, 
Dixon and Hamilton. Different plans will be 
worked, and a complete canvass of the churches 
will be made early. 


Danville. — The Republican of St. Johnsbury 
is forward in suggesting that Rev. 8. G. Lewis, 
representative-elect from Danville, be chosen 
chaplain of the House, reasoning that as the 
other officers are largely chosen from the mem- 
bership, so should the chaplain be. 

Guildhall. — Rev. W. R. Patterson, pastor at 
Guildhall, was reported in St. Johnsbury, a few 
days ago, negotiating for a team — that impor- 


tant traditional part of a Vermont minister’s 
outfit. 


Newport.— Pastor Hamilton has been afflict- 
ed with some rheumatic ailment akin to sci- 
atica, but has returned from an enforced vaca- 
tion in Canada. 

Personal.— Rev. Seymour C. Vail has so far re- 
covered from his serious illness as to be able to 
| take his home pulpit, Sept. 16. 
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Rev. Geo. W. Hunt was absent Sunday, Sept. 
16, at the funeral of Mrs. Hunt’s mother in Con. 
necticut. Heand his wife have returned ang 
are busy at their work. 

Rev. C. S. Cudworth, supplying for nearly 
four years at Waits River, is just leaving his 
work on account of protracted insomnia ang 
nervous prostration, occasioned by the hard. 
ships of his work. He and his most estimable 
family will be greatly missed in the community, 
No pastor ever remained there so long. All re. 
joice when the man who never spares himseif 
isspared. This applies to Presiding Elder Day. 
enport of Montpelier District. J. O. 8. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Claremont. — Rev. Roscoe Sanderson and fam- 
ily have had a pleasant opening in this place, 
finding warm hearts to greet and help in the 
work. The pastor, with Dr. O. B. Way and 
Hon. Ira Colby, constitute a committee on the 
Twentieth Century Thank Offering. Judging 
from the committee, we shall expect great 
things. Mr. Sanderson’s two daughters are 
engaged in teaching. One has charge of the 
high school in Ashby, Mass., and the other 
teaches art in the high school in Claremont. 

Hinsdale.— This church is happy, and the 
pastor, Rev. E. J. Deane, rejoices over 6 acces- 
sions recently to the church on probation, mak- 
ing 20in one year. Welike to report such news. 
The pastor is taking a vacation of two weeks 
before commencing the fall and winter cam- 
paign. Cc. 


Concord District 

Landaff Centennial.— Rev. Willis Holmes 
finds it necessary to change the date from Sept. 
23-30 to Oct. 7-13. He does this to accommodate 
some who could not come on account of the 
League Convention. 


Rev. S.C. Keeler.— We regret that, being in 


20th Century Exposition 


Under auspices of 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON. 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 27, 1900 


10 A. M, to 10 P. M, Baily 


New York 71st Regiment Band. 


FANCIULLI, Leader, and 50 trained musicians, 
Oct. 1-6.—12 Grand Concerts. Reserved Seats 
must be obtained at Paul Revere entrance. 

Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 
Representing Sousa, Fanciulli, and Victor Her- 
bert. The first 500 ladies purchasing admission 
tickets are given three of these spoons, the sec- 
ond 500 two, the third 500 one each. 3,000 spoons 
given away daily. , 


Admission 25 cents. 


Interesting Lectures 


Rev. George A. Crawford, D. D. 


Chaplain U. 8. Navy (Retired). 











— TOPICS: — 
The Land of the Rising Sun, 
China and the Chinese, 
Across the Pacific, 
Our Navy and Why it Won, 
By Land and Sea (Illustrated). 


For terms and dates, address 


the Lecturer, Box 1598, Boston, Mass. 








TO INVESTORS 
Have you any Western Lands or Mortgages 
for sale? We have customers for them. ave 
handled over $400,000.00 worth. 
AMERICAN LAND CO., 
Topeka, Kan. 


‘SA B. & E. L. SHAW co. 


ESTABLISHED 1 KERS OF 


Send for ue GbPit SY ITS... Mass. 
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the north country, and not knowing of the 
death until too late, we could not be present at 
the funeral. Mr. Keeler was one of our col- 
jeagues for five years in district work. Our 
sympathy is extended to the family. B. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 

People’s Temple, Boston. — The old people have 
been receiving special attention at People’s 
Temple this month. Last Sunday morning the 
pastor, Rev. L. H. Dorchester, preached to the 
old on “Light at Eventide,” and about forty 
aged people were assembled in the congrega- 
tion. On a week day previous, the King’s 
Daughters Cirele of the Temple gave their annual 
«Old Ladies’ Tea Party,” at which there were 
nineteen present, with an average age of 
seventy-five years, the oldest, Auntie Washing- 
ron, being 10 years young. She was given 
special honor by being seated in the Bishops’ 
chair. Rockers, easy-chairs, pillows and has- 
sock8 made them all comfortable. A group 
picture was taken by one of the King’s Daugh- 
ters. Music and readings entertained the com- 
pany, and supper served by attentive young 
ladies from beautifully decorated tables added 
to the enjoyment of the hour. When theold 
people were seated at the tables the King’s 
Daughters encircled them and sang “ Blest be 
the Tie that Binds,” and the 23d Psalm was 
repeated in concert. After supper all sang 
“God be with you till we meet again.’ Sou- 
venirs were given each one; carriages conveyed 
the more infirm ones to and from their homes. 
The sick and shut-in were remembered with 
tokens of the party. Great credit should be 
given the King’s Daughters of the Temple for 
such a delightful party. It should also be stated 
that all through the year, as well as on these 
special occasions, these daughters of the King 
are full ofloving care and service for the aged of 
the church, Ww. 





Worcester, Coral St. — The spirit of the camp- 
meeting is to be maintained by a series of extra 
meetings to which the prefix “camp” may be 
added if any choose. 


Laurel St. — Pastor Paine’s sermon for the old 
people was postponed one week on account of 
the severe rain. 


Trinity. — Many are looking forward to the 
special services in behalf of Sunday-school work 
by Prof. Geo. W. Pease, of Springfield, Sept. 29 
and 30. The annual meeting of the League re- 
vealed a flourishing condition, with inerease of 
membership and money in the treasury. Wal- 
ter B. Taylor is the president for the coming 
term. A large audience heard Sooboonagam 
Ammal and her companion, Miss Grace 
Stephens. The local Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety is maintaining a scholarship for some na- 
tive girl in Japan. Miss Hattie Phillips will 
direct as president for the next year. 


Swedish. — The weather of Sunday, Sept. 16, 
did not prevent our Northmen citizens holding 
forth on account of temperance in one of the 
Baptist churches. Former Pastor Eklund, of 
Brooklyn, preached in Thomas St. 


At Home. — Rey. Chas. W. Delano and wife, 
recently married, have had a largely attended 
reception at the home of the groom’s- parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John De!ano, 1 Lowell St. While 
Still teaching in the Worcester High School, the 
young clergyman is looking after the spiritual 
interests of the North Grafton church. 


Sterling. —In the interests of economy the 
sovernment of the camp-ground has given up 
the superintendent. If the town will not abate 
taxes, retrenchment must be had in another 
direction. Possibly Sterling may some day kill 
her goose that has for so long a time been lay- 
ing golden eggs. 

Called. — Rev. C. H. Talmage, formerly of the 
New England Conference, has accepted a call to 
the Congregational church in Barre, succeeding 


[Continued on Page 1248.) 





To cure chronic indigestion and constipa- 
ion pertectly and permanently. The Ver- 
nal Remedy Company of Buftalo, N. Y., 
will send a trial bottle ot Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine FREE AND PREPAID 
to any reader of Zion’s HERALD. -It is-a 
specific for all kidney, bladder and pros- 
\a te troubles, and one.dose a day cures. 





ZION’S HERALD 
CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 





Bangor Dist. Min. Asso, at Guilford, Oct, 8-9 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso, at East Ware- 

ham (Onset Junction), Oct. 8-9 
Rockland Dist. Asso. at Windsor, Me., Oct. 8-10 
Northern Bangor Dist. Min. Asso. at Caribou, Oct. 8-10 
Augusta Dist. Min. Asso. at Winthrop, Oct, 8-10 
New Bedford Dist. Ep. League at Grace Church, 

Taunton, Oct. 10 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso. and Revival Con- 

vention at Trinity Church, Norwich, Oct, 15, 16 





POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 
Rev. Willard T. Perrin, Presiding Elder Bos- 
ton District, 66 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


Rev. C. A. Southard, 29 Winter St., Waterville, 
Me. 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. — Meet- 
ing of Board of Church Extension in Committee 
Room, Oct. 1, at 2 p. m. E. H. DUNN, Pres. 











Marriages 


WEEKS — BOWEN.—In Lowell, Sept. 3, by 
Rev. J. Peterson, Charles W. Weeks and 
Emma A. Bowen. 











Por Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. I1t soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures win 
colic, and is the best rem for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — Rev. 
8S. E. Herrick, D. D., of Mt. Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton, will preach at the Preachers’ Meeting, Mon- 
day morning, Oct.1. Friends generally are in- 
vited to hear this distinguished preacher. 


FARMERS’ FRUIT OFFERING. — The great 
fruit harvest of 1896 was fitly commemorated by 
the “ farmers’ fruit offering’ of that autumn, 
in which by the generous gift of farmers, rail- 
roads, teamsters, and indeed everybody, 5,500 
bushels of apples were eaten by people who, in 
many instances, had not eaten an apple for years. 
We understand that there is even a greater har- 
vest than then. We ask the co-operation of 
clubs and their friends, and would say that if 
they have apples or other fruit or vegetables 
whicn they like to give to those in need, we are 
so placed here that we can promptly distribute 
any offering of such luxuries. This we will 
gladly do. 

The railroads centering in Boston have kind- 
ly consented to receive and transport all such 
freight free of charge. It should be marked, 
“ Farmers’ Fruit Offering.” 

EDWARD E. HALE, 
Pres. Lend a Hand Society, 
1 Beacon St., Boston. 

R. B. ToBEy, Chairman Ex. Com. 








Chemical analyses by the most eminent 
physicians, and the actual experience of 
thousands of mothers have coincided in 

roving that Mellin’s Food fulfils absolute- 
y the requirements of an infant’s diet. 





W. F. M.S. — The thirty-first annual meeting 
of the General Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society will be 
held in Trinity Church, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 
24-81. Any wishing to attend will please notify 
Mrs. John Legg, 5 Claremont St., chairman of 
hospitality com mittee, who will be glad to ob- 
tain reduced rates at hotels. 





W. H. M. 8S.— The 19th annual meeting of the 
New England Conference Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society will be held in Winthrop Street 
Church, Wednesday, Oct.3. The meeting will 
open at 9.30 A.M. Reports from Conference and 
district officers, department secretaries and 
committees, will be followed by election of 
officers and otber business. Afternoon session 
at2o’clock. Addresses: “Our Twentieth Cent- 
ury Offering,” by Prof. Harriette J. Cooke; 
“Immigration in Boston,’”’ by Mrs. A.C. Clark. 
Young People’s Hour in charge of Mrs. F. W. 
Ainsworth. 7.30 Pp. M., Illustrated Lecture by 
Mrs. C. W. Gallagher, “Glimpses of the South- 
land.” Tickets, 15 cents. 

Each Auxiliary and Young Woman's Society 
is entitled to one delegate for every twenty 
members or fraction thereof, provided no aux- 
iliary be without a delegate. 





_ Lunches will be served by ladies of the church | 
at 15 cents per plate. Ladies from districts at a. 


~ 
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distance will be provided with entertainment 
for the night. 
SARAH WYMAN FLOYD, Con. Cor. Sec. 


CAUTION. —The Methodist ministers of the 
New England States will do well to be on their 
guard against one R. Alonzo Scott,a colored 
man, who has been for some time traveling 
through the New England States and Canada, 
soliciting the privilege of speaking in our 
churches and taking collections to aid him in 
publishing a song-book, etc. He is a fraud, and 
totally unfit to be admitted to any of our pul- 
pits. P. A, SMITH, 

Pastor M. E. Church, Richfofd, Vt. 


If You Are Tired 


Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Dr. M. H. HENRY, New York, says: “When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness 
and overwork, it is of the greatest value to me.”’ 











W. F. M.S. — The annual meeting of the New 
England Branch occurs in Grace Church, 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 9-1l. Meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board Tuesday afternoon at 2.30. At 5.30 
the Union Epworth League of Springfield will 
tender a reception to the ladies of the Branch. 
The public meeting on Tuesday evening will be 
addressed by Dr. Hopkins, recently returned 
from China. Miss L. M. Hodgkins and Mrs. 
Mary C. Nind will deliver addresses during the 
meetings. A number of missionaries are ex- 
pected to be present. 

Mrs. O. K. Merrifi, 6 Warriner Ave., Spring- 
field, is chairman of entertainment committee, 
and will be glad to hearfrom all delegates at 
once, A. W. PHINNEY. Rec. Sec. 





W. F. M.S.~— TRANSPORTATION NOTICE. 
—The New England Branch annual meeting 
will be held in Springfield, Mass., at Grace 
Church, Oct. 9-11. Reduced fares have been 
granted as follows : Round-trip tickets good go- 
ing, Oct. 8-11 inclusive, and good returning, Uct. 
8-12 inclusive, as follows : 2 cents per mile from 
points within twenty-five miles of Springfield ; 
$1 from points twenty-five to thirty-three miles 
from Springfield ; 14 cents per mile from points 
more than thirty-three miles from Springfield. 
The certificate plan cannot be used, and tickets 
will be on sale at the following stations: In 
Maine, at Kennebunk, Biddeford, Portland ; in 
New Hampshire, at Dover, Portsmouth, Keene, 
Nashua Junction, Claremont Junction ; in Con- 
necticut, at Hartford, Meriden, Middletown, 
New Haven, Rockville, Willimantic ; in Rhode 
Island, at Providence, Pawtucket; in Vermont, 
at St. Albans, Burlington, Welis River, White 
River Junction, Bellows Falls, St. Johnsbury ; 
in Massachusetts, at Boston, Plymouth, Brock- 
ton, Bridgewater, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Provincetown, Great Barrington, Auburndale, 
Brookfield, Holliston, Milford, Natick, Newton, 
Newton Centre, North Adams, Palmer, Pitts- 
field, South Framingbam, Spencer, Ware, War- 
ren, Westboro, Westfield, Winchendon, Worces- 
ter, South Lawrence, Haverhill, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Northampton, Greenfield. 

P. J. WALDEN, 
A. L. CUSHMAN, 
Com. on R. R. Transportation. 





If you don’t feel quite well, try a bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It is a wonderful tonic 
and invigorator. It will help you. 





20th Century Exposition 


Boston is pre-eminently the best city in 
this country for a first-class Exposition. 
The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 20th 
Century Exposition opens its doors to the 
public Monday, Oct. 1, and continues for 
four weeks. Every corner and niche .n the 
great building, including the basements, 
will contain something of interest to the 
people. Special and novel features — strik- 
ingly original — will create a furor ot pub- 
lic interest. Here will be displays of all 
sorts. The working exhibits, with machin- 
ery of all kindsin operation will furnish an 
object lesson at once interesting and in- 
structive to the great general public. The 
music alone will compel an attendance. 
The 7lst Regiment band, of New York, the 
first week ; Sousa and his band, the second 


week ; and the Pittsburg orchestra, Victor 
Herbert, conductor, the third week makes 
an excellent musical program. Excursions 
trom all parte of New England. 
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OBITUARIES 





The valley of the shadow — only shadow — 
There is no death God's children to affright ; 

The cloud is dark because beyond it shineth 
The glory of the everlasting light! 


The valley of the shadow — only shadow — 
And through the gloom God’s presence ever 
near. 
His rod and staff support and comfort giving, 
Within His care no evil may we fear! 


‘The valley of the shadow — only shadow — 
The darkened hour before the break of day ; 
The place where pilgrims lay aside life’s burden ; 
The last, short stage upon the homeward way. 


The valley of the shadow, those who enter 
May send no message from its portals dim, 
But God vouchsafes our yearning hearts a token 
To bid us know that they are safe with Him. 


No shadow lingers o’er the weary sleepers, 
No trace of sorrow or of pain they keep — 
The light eternal shines on quiet faces, 
| peace enfolds them, calm, serene, and 
eep. 


And though from out the hushed, mysterious 
silence 
No tidings of the journey’s end may come, 
We know that all is well with them forever, 
hae they have safely reached the Father's 
ome. 


— Mrs. J. E. LYMAN, in N. Y. Observer. 





Burt. — Miss Mary Anne Burt entered into rest 
April 12, 1900, at Bellows Falls, Vt., in the 66th 
year of her earthly pilgrimage. 

Her father was David Burt, of Rockingham, in 
Which town she was born Oct. 22, 1834. She 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
when only eleven years of age, and all her life 
remained a faithful and consistent member. 
She was a regular attendant upon all the serv- 
ices of the church, and if her place was vacant 
at any time, it was quite certain that sickness 
or some equally good reason kept her away. 
She was a sympathetic listener in church, a val- 
ued teacher in the Sunday-school, while in the 
prayer or class-meetings her prayers were an in- 

piration, her testimonies, though unassuming, 
were interesting and helpful, and her very pres- 
ence was a benediction. For years she had been 
@ regular subscriber to ZIoN’s HERALD, and 
was intelligently interested in the general activ- 
ities of the church and liberal toward benevo- 
fent and charitable work, according to her 
means. She was a member of both the 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties and was active in the W. ©. T. U. 

One who knew Miss Burt long and intimately 
writes: “It might safely be said of her that ‘the 
hearts of her pastors did safely trust in her,’ for 
she was always their firm friend. When, at the 
time of a change, people would sometimes be 
comparing the new minister unfavorably with 
the old, she would say, ‘I feel just as badly 
about our old pastor going away as you do, but 
the new one isn’t to blame, and we must do all 
we can to help and support him.” The same 
friend — one than whom no one had better op- 
portunities for judging ora better right to speak 
on the subject — adds: “ Her home life, equally 
with her church life, was a beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of the spirit of Christ, which is the spirit 
of love. And no one could know her, whatever 
his belief or \ack of belief, without feeling that, 
with her, religion was not a profession, merely, 
but a possession.” 

Her last illness was brief. She attended the 
class-meeting the week before her death, and 
was absent from the church service but one 
Sunday. The summons came while the Ver- 
mont Annual Conference was in session, little 
more than across the street. She had antici- 
pated much pleasure in connection with the 
coming of this body, from the time that it was 
known that the gathering would be at Bellows 
Falls; but the great Head of the Church had or- 


HYDROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain; by a 
lar physician of 30 years’ experience. For 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
in Bw. envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
aricocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No —ae for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this per. 
Address H. LorD, lock box 2315 Boston, Mass. 
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dered that she should at that time be bidden to 
the far more glorious gathering in His own im- 
mediate presence, where are “fullness of joy” 
and *' pleasures forevermore.”’ The funeral serv- 
ices, held at the residence of Mrs. H. B. Jackson, 
of whose family our sister had long been a 
member, were conducted by her pastor, the 
writer, assisted by Rev. A. H. Webb, who had 
known the deceased well in the home, Rev. 
C. P. Taplin, a former pastor, and Rev. J. H. 
Reid, of the local Congregational Church. 

Miss Burt is survived by two brothers — Hugh 
©. Burt, of Brimfield, IiL, and Alonzo E. Burt, 
of Central Falls, R. I.; also a nephew, R. Sidney 
Allen, of Charlestown, Mass.; but the sorrow 
and the loss fall upon the entire church and the 
community. 

F. W. LEwIs. 


Corbin. — Mrs. Mary H. (Upham) Corbin was 
born in Thompson, Conn., Dec. 10, 1822, and 
entered into rest, in Rockville, Conn., July 2), 
1900, at the advanced age of 77 years, 7 months, 
and 11 days. 

She was the daughter of Asa Upham, of 
Thompson, Conn., a man of good old New Eng- 
land stock. At an early age she was converted 
to God and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, transferring her membership to the 
church in this place on removing here, with her 
husband, in 1847. She was united in marriage 
with Lewis A. Corbin in 1845, and for more than 
half a century they bore the burdens and en- 
joyed the blessings of life together. Five years 
ago they celebrated their golden wedding, when 
their residence on High St. was crowded with 
relatives and friends from this city and from 
other cities, showing the loving esteem in 
which they were held. It was a memorable 
occasion. 

Mrs. Corbin’s religious experience was clear 
and beautiful and true, and for forty-five years 
she lived an influential Christian life in local 
Methodism. She was very active in church 
work, an interested and helpful member of the 
missionary societies, and for years an active 
member of the W. C. T. U. Most cordial was 
she in the reception of the new pastors when 
they came, and unswerving in her fidelity «nd 
loyalty to them intheir work. She was a good 
mother, a faithful wife, a kind neighbor, a 
sincere Christian, “one good woman.” She 
knew so well how to grow old gracefully that 
few realized that she was ripening for the har- 
vest. By her industry and prudence she con- 
tributed in no small degree to the large fortune 
amassed by her husband. For many years Mrs. 
Corbin spent quite a portion of her summers at 
Cottage City, where the Corbin cottage was a 
well-known, hospitable place. 

Though feeble, her end was sudden. In the 
midst of a thunder-storm she had a stroke of 
apoplexy from which she never recovered con- 
sciousness. Funeral services were held at her 
late residence, conducted by two former pastors, 
Rev. J. H. James and Rev. W. J. Yates. The 
wealth of flowers on and about the casket and 
the large company of friends present well 
attested the love and regard in which Mrs. 
Corbin was held. The church quartet sang most 
beautifully three selections — ‘‘ Asleep in Jesus,” 
* Abide with Me,” and “The Christian’s Good- 
night,’”’ all of which were favorites with the 
deceased. 

Besides her husband Mrs. Corbin left three 
daughters to mourn their loss— Mrs. Sidney A. 
Grant, of Springfield, Mass., Mrs. [Imogene 
Morey, and Mrs. Walter E. Payn, of this city. 
She rests from her labors, and her works do 
follow her. 


oa 


Wood. — Mrs. Roxanna H. Wood, widow of 
Rey. Pliny Wood, who was for many years an 
honored member of the New England Confer- 
ence, was born in Montpelier, Vt., Dec. 11, 1820, 
and died at the home of her daughter in South- 
bridge, Mass., Sept. 6, 1900. 

She was the daughter of Rev. Ell Dunham, 
and was one of a large family. She was among 
the earliest graduates of Wilbraham Academy. 
Mrs. Wood was a remarkable woman in many 
respects. She became a Christian in childhood. 
Indeed, no one seems to know when she was not 
a disciple of the Lord’Jesus Christ. She regarded 
this as the only right thing,and knowing no 
other Saviour, she looked to no other for present 
or future salvation. She was not always on the 


mountain-top. Perhaps she was a little too 
| much inclined to doubt and to fear ; and yet she 
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knew that the Rock was beneath her, throug) 
which she could not sink. 

Mrs. Wood had superior mental endow ments, 
and was a deep thinker. She was quite a theo. 
logian, even beyond many who make that their 
profession. Being a woman of extensive reaq. 
ing, and possessing a most excellent memory, 
she was a very interesting conversationalist. 
having at her command a store of treasures 
from which to draw. For many years she was q 
correspondent for some of our leading denom)i. 
national papers, such as the Christian Advocat 
and ZION’s HERALD, and was also a paid writer 
for the Congregational Publishing House. She 
was one of the first writers for the Ladies’ Re. 
pository. She was at one time the successfy| 
competitor among several others in preparing a 
Sunday-school question-book for which a prize 
of one hundred dollars was offered. Much in- 
terest was taken in this contest. The question, 
* Who will receive the prize?’ was extensively 
canvassed. Doctors of divinity and other men 
of sound judgment were on the committee to 
judge of the merits of the different papers, and 
it was matter of no little surprise when the 
judges, not knowing who the contestants were 
(their names being in sealed envelopes), learned 
that the acsepted manuscript had been sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Pliny Wood. 

She was among the first of the elect women to 
become interested in the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, retaining her love for it until 
the very last. Indeed, on the occasion of 
the last call of one of her friends, before she 
was seized with fatal illness, she spoke of 
some of our missionary women in China for 
whose safety she was especially anxious. 

For about twenty-eight years she was the com- 
panion of an itinerant minister, and all this 
time was a faithful counselor and an efficient 
helper, never shrinking from duty, but always 
doing her best whatever the circumstances, and 
bearing her part of the responsibility that comes 
to the family of a minister, and all this witha 
naturally frail constitution. Her trials were not 
afew. in fact, many things conspired to make 
her later years those of peculiar sorrow. In 1873 
her beloved husband died with cholera in Mu- 


The Value of Charcoal 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
ofit the better, it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens tne breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves tle 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a naturaland eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart's Ansorbeut 
Lozenges: they are composed of the finest pow: 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tab‘et form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tel! 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion. sweecer breath an‘l 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s A\- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear tle 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat ; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and «!- 
though in some sense a patent preparation yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the o'- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 
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nich, Bavaria, and was laid to rest by stranger 
pands in @ foreign land. This was to her and 
her family a terrible shock, and seemed almost 
unbearable. It is quite evident that she never 
fully recovered from this blow. On the death of 
her companion she went to Springfield to live 
witb an unmarried daughter. Here she made 
ber influence felt for good in various ways. She 
was instrumental to quite an extent in the erec- 
tion of a building for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association costing something near 
<100,000. But disappointment again came to 
her. The daughter married, and in one 
short week fell a victim to disease and passed 
away. Thus the home was again hroken up. 
Yet in none of these trials did she lose her hold 
on God, and in her last days many spontaneous 
expressions revealed the fact that her anchor 
beld, some of her last conscious words being of 
trust in Jesus. For nearly twenty years she has 
lived with her daughter, Mrs. Frank C. Litch- 
field, where she has received the most tender 
ministrations. Until within a few months of her 
death she was able to attend service at the Meth- 
odist Church, where she was an inspiration to 
pastor and people. The past few months were 
characterized by great weakness, both mental 
and physical, which made her desire to “ depart 
and be with Christ.” And now she knows the 
“change from woe to joy, from earth to heaven.” 
C. H. HANAFORD. 





Miller. — Everson R. Miller was born in Wash- 
ington, Me., April 29, 1833, and died at his resi- 
dence in Durham, Me., on the morning of Sept. 
6, 1900, 

Mr. Miller came of a family well known to 
many of the older Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ters. Two brothers were ministers in the East 
Maine Conference. In youth he secured more 
than an ordinary education and for several years 
taught school. 

In 1861 he married Ann Miller, who died May 
1, 1872. July 27, 1873, he was most happily united 
in marriage with Miss Esther Light, of Liberty, 
Me., who has proved a devoted wife, as especially 
manifest during his long illness. She and their 
three children — two sons and one daughter — 
mourn their loss. 

Since 1891 Mr, Miller bas been an active and 
devoted member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, cheerful and liberal in the support of 
all her interests; for seven consecutive years 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, and from 
his connection till death a steward and trustee. 
He was a genial, intelligent man, who always 
enjoyed good company. As a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, Golden Cross and Pomona 
Grange, he exemplified their teachings in his 
every-day life. 

About eighteen months ago he was stricken 
down with sickness which developed into con- 
sumption. His peace and patience were an 
abiding witness of the indwelling of his Lord. 
He loved the Word of God and the Christ of the 
Gospel, and when the messenger came was fully 
prepared to enjoy the well-earned rest of heaven. 


On Sunday, the 9th, the funeral services were 
held at his home. His pastor spoke from “ They 
Shall walk with me in white, for they are wor- 
thy.” There isno doubt but the departed one 
has gone to join the gathered members of the 
family in the Sabbath-keeping that remains for 
the people of God. The floral tributes were rich 
and beautiful. His remains were laid to rest in 
the S. W. B. cemetery, Grangers officiating. 
“The memory of the just is blessed.” 
R. 8. LEARD. 








EDUCATIONAL 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 

With advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; i ample shaded skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in am unds ; best equip’ gymna- 
sium and s under careful nic a. 
Vision, Lecpanteny and lessons on topics to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly ~~; 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments 
Boston, and tw historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per) 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MA 


INS, Agents. 





LATE PUBLICATIONS 


tion of 1900 


Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Edi- 


Contains all the revisions ordered by the last General Conference, with all official 
lists and complete information concerning all departments of the Church. 


18mo, cloth, postpaid, 30 cts. 
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READING COURSE 


FOR 1900-1901 
‘‘A HERO AND SOME OTHER FOLK,” by Wm. A. QUAYLE. 
** RICHARD NEWCOMB,”’ by 8. ELIZABETH SISSON. 


‘* CHOOSING A LIFE WORK,”’ by Lew 


1s RANSOM FISKE. 


** HONEY FRO? MANY HIVES,’’ by JAMES MUDGE. 


Four magnificent volumes, bound in uniform $2 00 
. 


cloth binding, for 


~ 


net 
per set. 


Postage or prepaid express charges, 40c, additional per set. 


Send for our Catalogue of Pointers tor Leaguers, full of Suggestions which will be 
Helpful in your Work. 





New England Depository, 


Chas. R. 


Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications now received for next year, which opens 


September 12, 1900. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 





SCHOOL 0 
EXPRESSIO 


Blocution ,Oratory, Art, 
Training for all. 


Mind, Body, Voice, 
Classes for all needs. 


Opens Oct. 10. Out of town students can take 
1-20 hours a week. Evening classes. Special 
work for teachers, Saturdays. Preachers, Mon- 
days. Call or write. Catalogue or list of books. 
S. 8S. Curry, Pu. D., Pierce Hall, Copley Sq., 
Boston, Mass. 





The East Geeswitel Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 
Fall term will open Sept. 11, 1900. 
For Catalogue or information address, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal 








YOUR SALARY RAISED 
BY HOME STUDY 


REE SCHOLARSHIP 


TO A LIMITED NUMB 


Weer or tocmotire ENGINEERING 


INS School of Corresp ton, Mass. 

















Seminary and College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Fall term opens Aug. 28. ' Expenses very low. 
Prepares for college, technical schovuls, teaching, or 
usiness, music, art, oratory, degrees. Address 


H. E. TREFETHEN, Pres. 


_ EDUCATIONAL 





Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens Sept. 20. 
President, HENRY 


For information adress the 
A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 





East Maine Seminary, 
Bucksport, Me. 


Delightful situation. Eight courses. Low terms, Send 
for Catalogue to 
Rev. S. A. BENDER, 
President 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1900. 
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New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
Fall term will open Sept. 11. 
Rates Reduced. Advantages the same. $100 
plan for limited number. Write for particulars and Il- 
lustrated Catalogue. (Mention Zion’s Herald.) 


GEO. R. PLIMPTON, Pres., Tilton, N. H. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
4 — Place, Boston, Mass. 
56 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
eet Penn. Ave., Washington, D Cc. 
p25) —~ St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, nver, Colo, 
825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
°* Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual, 
free. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg- 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections’ of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have ap- 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 
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JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


BOSTON. 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Cincinnati Letter 
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open seven days in the week the year | 
around, and suspended all preaching serv- 
ices during the heated term upon the sup- 
position that there would not be heads 
enough in the congregation to pay for the 
price of a supply. Dr. Edmonds’ fame as a 
pulpit orator has not suffered any eclipse, 
but in bidding for village popularity he 
meets a formidable rival in Rev. Charles 
F. Goss, whose local fame has enjoyed a 
boom since the large sales of his new 
novel, ‘‘ The Redemption of David Cor- 
son.’’ 
= * 

Dr. Gilbert presented the claim of the 
Western to the Conference, and in his ap- 
peal for his paper strengthened the favor- 
able impression he had made for himself 
through the editorials in its columns. Dr. 
Gilbert has not enjoyed the summer cli- 
mate of southern Ohio, and is inclined to 
think the General Conference did rather 
an inhuman piece of business in relegating 
him to an editorial sanctum where the 
thermometer registered in the nineties dur- 
ing the grip of the hot wave. The de- 
mands upon him, as a new man, to speak 
at camp-meetings, Epworth League anni- 
versaries and other midsummer functions, 





have been appalling in view of the heat. 
His position has been a difficult one from 
the fact that the General Conference held 
up to view the hole in the finances of the 
Western and the shrinkage in the subscrip- 
tion list. The public has been waiting to 
see what the new editor proposes to do to 
retrieve the damaged fortunes of the paper. 


The Lay Association held a successful 
session at Hillsboro during Conference 
week, and while it recognized the fact that 
it had no standing in the organic law of 
the church, it took itself seriously. It dis- 
cussed a medley of subjects that concern 
laymen, from ‘‘ Forms of Requesting the 
Return of a Preacher ’’ to ‘‘ The Business 
Side of Missions.’’ It did not forget to 
note the success of the Charles Wesley 
Brotherhood, commending it to churches 
and pastors as an aid in promoting prac- 
tical religious work. 

_ cg 

The forced retirement of Mr. George B. 
Johnson as cashier of the Book Concern 
after a phenomenally successful career, is 
an event causing widespread comment at 
the beginning of the new Conference year. 
In attributing the great prosperity of the 
Western Concern, in part, to Mr. John- 
son’s business sagacity, nobody has meant 
to detract from the fame of the agents 
who have come in and gone out during 
his tenure of office. It is getting to be 
recognized that a layman possesses a cer- 





tain advantage over a preacherin busi- 


RG LR ANS NP OES A ae! ila 
ness. Mr. Johnson has enjoyed the es- 
teem and confidence of a large number of 
Methodists in this territory who wanted 
to know the reasons for his eviction. 
There seemed to be a disposition to 
“hedge’”’ in the first statements given 
out to the reporters. The first charge of 
disloyalty to Dr. Jennings’ predecessor 
failed to hold when Mr. Johnson proved 
that honor would have been the price of 
loyalty. But it was finally stated in the 
daily papers that the real truth was that 
Mr. Johnson, like Czesar, had ‘ ambi- 
tions.”’” In some unguarded moment, 
forsooth, he had aspired himself to be 
Book Agent, and had plotted, moreover, 
to accomplish hisend. If all preachers 
were free from suspicion of ever working 
for promotion, it might be less amusing 
that a layman should lose his head so 
summarily for such an offence. 
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the long-settled Rev. Joseph F. Gaylord, who 
resigned last spring. Quis. 

Lynn District 

South St., Lynn.— Rev. C. W. Blackett has 
preached a series of sermons on Sunday even- 
ings, on “Church History,” as follows: Sept. 2, 
“Conversion and Work of St. Paul;’’ Sept. 9, 
“Missionary Heroism and Adventure;” Sept. 
16, ‘*The First Persecution; Sept. 23, “The 
Glorious Army of Martyrs;” Sept. 30, * Doc- 
trinal Difficulties and the Growth of the Epis- 
copacy.”’ 

Maplewood,— Through a misunderstanding 
the report of the re-opening of this church was 
not prepared in season for this issue. It will 
appear in full next week. Ww. 


N. E. SOUTHERN 
Brockton and Vicinity 


Brockton, Pearl St. — Rev. A. A. Mason and 
wife have moved into the new parsonage. It is 
a cosy, well-furnished house, making a com- 
fortable home for the minister’s family. 


Campeltlo. -— Rev. H. B. Cady, with Rev. E. F. 
Clark and Dr. Shaw, of Plymouth, is anticipat- 
ing atrip to Maine. The party will start Oct. 1, 
and will go into the Aroostook region about 
twenty-five miles from the railroad to remain 
three weeks. 

Atarecent business meeting of the Epworth 
League $50 were pledged to heip defray the ex- 
pense of improving the parsonage. 

Rockland, Central.—Rev. and Mrs. A. G. 
Boynton returned Saturday from their wedding 
trip, and were tendered a reception at the 
chureh in the evening. After prayer by Rev. 
F, H. Allen of the Congregational church, Rev. 
F. O. Cunningham of the Baptist church de- 
livered the address. We extend our heartiest 
felicitations to Mr. and Mrs. Boynton, and wish 
for them a long and useful career in the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

Brockton. Franklin Church.— Now that the 
debt on the church building has been provided 
for by the generosity of “ Father’ Reynolds, 
the next movement will be to extinguish the 
indebtedness ($1,000) on the parsonage. Indeed, 
the good work has already begun, and the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge will suc- 


Preachers’ Meeting.— The first meeting for 
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the season of the Brockton and Vicinity 
Preachers’ Meeting will be held in the Centra) 
Church, Brockton, Monday, Oct. 1, at 10 «a. 
Rev. P. M. 
preach. 


M. 
Vinton, of North Easton, wi}; 
It will be a public meeting. 


Personal. — Rev. B. W. Hutchinson, president 
of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, writes: «| 
notice your report in the HERALD from time to 
time with much interest—all the more because 
of my former residence in Brockton. I suppose 
you know that I have been located here now for 
the third year. I am glad to report prosperity 
inthe Seminary. I often think of my friends 
and former associates in the New England 
Southern Conference, and watch the appoint- 
ments and church notices with abiding inter- 
est.”” Mr. Hutchinson is remembered as a faith- 
ful pastor anda cultured Christian gentleman. 
His many friends will be glad to read this brief 
word from him. G. E. B. 





The American Bible Society and 
the Bible House 


The recent statements in certain papers con- 
cerning the financial condition of the American 
Bible Society and its reasons for offering the 
Bible House for sale are wholly false and with- 
out foundation. The Society’s work is enlarg- 
ing rather than contracting. It has but recent!y 
opened agencies in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
Manila. Its agencies in Siam and Centra! 
America have been opened within the last ten 
years. It circulated last year nearly half a mill- 
ion copies of the Bible, or portions of the Bible, 
in China alone. The average issues for the last 
twenty years have been about 1,500,000 a year. 
There have been fluctuations from year to year. 
Last year the issues were 1,406,801 copies. Its 
receipts vary from year to year owing tothe 
uncertainty of the amount received from 
legacies. 

The Society is not in financial straits, and its 
appropriations for foreign work have never 
exceeded those of the last few years. Its domes- 
tic circulation has been contracted because the 
domestic need has been very largely diminished 
in the settled communities of this country. 
The work of the Society will undoubtedly con- 
tinue, asin the past,to merit and receive the 
liberal support of the churches. Its only reasons 
for considering the possible sale of the Bible 
House are business reasons connected with the 
value of the property and the desirability of its 
location for commercial purposes. As the 
Society does not make any profit on its publica- 
tions, it is not in any way in the competitive 
trade. Its sole object is benevolent. It gives to 
peoples of all nations correct, well-made, and 
inexpensive copies of the Bible at the mere 
cost of production. It also makes large free 
grauts to the poor and needy in this and many 
lands. 
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